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M. W. Becker, Rupert, Idaho, with 
his Suffolk yearling ram_ that 
topped the 39th National Ram 
Sale. 








BLUE TONGUE 


FACTS ABOUT BLUE TONGUE 





BLUE TONGUE is new in the U.S. 

BLUE TONGUE has spread in the west and southwest. 
BLUE TONGUE is caused by a virus. 

BLUE TONGUE is carried from sheep to sheep, by a gnat. 


BLUE TONGUE appears in sheep 3 to 6 days after they 
are infected. 


BLUE TONGUE begins with fever and dullness. 


BLUE TONGUE then causes tongue to become greatly 
swollen. 


BLUE TONGUE may then cause parts of head and throat 
to swell. 


BLUE TONGUE often causes diarrhea. 
BLUE TONGUE often causes cloudy, ulcerated eyes. 


BLUE TONGUE causes the skin and feet to redden 
(flush). 


BLUE TONGUE causes lameness following flushing. 

BLUE TONGUE causes sheep to become weak and gaunt. 
BLUE TONGUE may cause panting and pneumonia. 

BLUE TONGUE virus is found in the blood and internal 


organs. 

BLUE TONGUE may kill 1 out of 5 affected sheep. 

BLUE TONGUE “sets back” those sheep that recover. 

BLUE TONGUE is not known to be transmitted to humans. 
BLUE TONGUE has not been successfully treated. 

BLUE TONGUE can be prevented by vaccination 











BULLETIN 


NEW SHEEP DISEASE 
IN U. S. A. CAUSES 


HEAVY FLOCK LOSSES! 





LOSSES CAN BE PREVENTED 
with BLUE TONGUE VACCINE 


Blue Tongue is a sheep disease which first appeared in the 
U.S. several years ago and already has spread widely 
through the west and southwest. 


Resulting flock losses can be heavy if not controlled. 
Blue Tongue may kill one out of every five affected sheep 
— and those that recover are seriously “set back.” 


Blue Tongue has not been successfully treated but can 
be prevented by vaccinating the healthy sheep. BLUE 
Toncue Vaccine — produced and fully tested by Lederle 
— is your best answer to this new threat to your sheep 
profits. 


Protect your own flock — and others — by vaccinating 
all animals annually with Lederle BLUE ToNncuE VACCINE 
a full month before Blue Tongue season in your area. 
Write for free literature. 
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You'll Read 


In This Issue 


THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 

~~ The September WOOL GROWER is primarily a ram 
sale issue. Featured, of course, is the great auc- 
tion sale of the year, the National. Some 1,247 rams 
were Sold in that event at an average price of 
$121.03 per head, compared to $114.17 on 1,154 head 
sold in the 1953 National. 


Averages moved up on Rambouillets and Hamp- 
shires. The Suffolk average was just slightly under 
that for last year and the averages on Columbias, 
Panamas, and Targhees dropped somewhat. (Page 22) 

Housed in the well-equipped Coliseum at Ogden, 
Utah and under the very efficient management of As- 
sistant Secretary Edwin E. Marsh, the 39th recur- 
rence of the National Ram Sale established an 
excellent record. The detailed sales report appears 
on page 12. 


TOM BELL 

The sudden passing of one of Idaho's leading 
citizens, Tom Bell, in the auction ring cast a heavy 
shadow over the sale the last afternoon. Mr. Bell 
was one of the National's outstanding consignors 
of Panamas. (Page 9.) 


OTHER RAM SALES 

Reports of the following ram sales are given in 
this issue (page 37): Northern Colorado Hampshire, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Willamette Valley, Washington, 
and Oregon. 


LAMB PROMOTION IS UNDER WAY 

Cy Cress of Brighton, Colorado has been selected 
by the Special Lamb Promotion and Research Committee 
of the National Wool Growers Association to direct 
its lamb promotion work. He was chosen by the com- 
mittee at its meeting in Ogden on August 20, and 
started to work immediately out of Denver, tempo- 
rarily, in coordinating the various local lamb pro- 
motion programs. (Page 36) 


WOOL WEEK PROCLAMATIONS 

For the first time in the life of the "Make It 
Yourself—With Wool" contest, the 14 Governors of 
the States participating in the contest proclaimed 
"Wool Week" simultaneously, August 22-29. 

Special illustrated newspaper stories, letters 
to every retailer carrying woolen piece goods in 
contest areas, to every extension service, high 
school and college home economics instructor gave 
unusual and wide-spread publicity to wool and the 
sewing contest. This fine support of the Governors 
is featured in this issue (page 29). 


NEW TAX LAW 

Stephen Hart, attorney for the National Live- 
stock Tax Committee, points up (page 10) a few items 
in the voluminous revision of the Internal Revenue 
Code that are of particular interest to stockmen. 
This revision became Public Law 591 with President 
Eisenhower's approval on August 16. 


NEW PSYA RULES 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson on July 19 
signed an order putting new rules on the administra- 
tion of the Packers and Stockyards Act into effect 
September 1, 1954. A summary of some of the major 
provisions appears on page 10. 
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Modern Nutrition 
now helps Both 


EVER have our youngsters been so healthy — thanks 
to science which has taught us so much about diet. 


Since we love our pets, too, we want them to share in 
the benefits of our increased knowledge of nutrition. 
That’s why so many depend on Friskies! 


Friskies provides balanced nutrition in one complete 
food. No “extras” are needed... this proven formula 
provides every food element dogs are known to need. 


50 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN ANIMAL NUTRITION. The 
Friskies formula has been tested with dogs of all types 
at the Friskies Research Kennels on the famous Carna- 
tion Milk Farms. 


FRISKIES MEAL is rich in meat protein and far more 
nourishing than meat alone. Its 19 individual ingredi- 
ents blended into a true-type meal give your dogs an 
economical, balanced diet at every meal. Dogs love its 
tempting texture and delicious “meaty” smell and taste. 


FRISKIES CUBES is the same famous formula as Friskies - 
Meal...in crunchy, bite-size form that provides exercise 

for teeth and gums. And you feed as is — no mixing re- 
quired, There’s nothing to add—not even water. 


EITHER FORM of Friskies 
provides your dogs with a 
diet that’s been tested and 
proven, Start your dogs on 
Friskies without delay. 


TPndakiies 


PRODUCED BY THE MAKERS OF 
CARNATION MILK 2, 5, 10, 25 and 50 Ib. sizes 
ALBERS MILLING CO. DIV. OF CARNATION CO., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 











NAIM 
Make Your Reservation Now! 


NWGA Convention Reservation Blank 
SALT LAKE CITY DECEMBER 6-9, 1954 


Now is the time to make your hotel reservations for the 90th Annual 
Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, which will be held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, December 6 through 9, 1954. Headquarters hotel will be 
the Hotel Utah, but only a limited number of rooms will be available at that 
hotel. Rooms are also available at the Temple Square Hotel and the Hotel 
Newhouse. Reservations will be handled on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Just fill in the blank below and mail to the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, 414 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


APPLICATION BLANK 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
414 Pacific National Life Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the 90th Annual Convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association in Salt Lake City, Utah, December 6 thru 9, 1954: 


chee Double-bedded Room cestsesessssesesess-Twin-bedded Room =e . Suite 


ilesaascstceetoue Connecting Twin Bedrooms sesseesseeeseeeseee Family Accommodations 


ERT ERE ae Rec r ROPERT ON SOEs , 1954; and departure 


Indicate first, second and third choice of hotel: 


( ) Hotel Utah ( ) Hotel Temple Square ( ) Hotel Newhouse 


To be occupied by: (please list name of each occupant) 


NN ea NR tt a rt et 
(Reservations will be handled on a 


first-come, first-served basis.) Address 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT $ 
Belschner’s SHEEP MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES 

Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 
Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 
Hartley’s THE SHEPHERD’S DOG 

Hultz & Hill’s RANGE tan AND WOOL 
Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIE 

Klemme’s AN AMER CAN | Grarit GOES ABROAD 
Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 

Rice, Andrews & Warwick's BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 
Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD'S EMPIRE 
Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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USDA APPOINTS BUTZ 


Earl L. Butz is a new assistant sec- 
retary of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. His appointment was concur- 
rent with the August 2 resignation of 
John H. Davis who had served as an 
assistant secretary since July 16, 1953. 
Prior to that time, Davis was president 
of the CCC and director of USDA Com- 
modity Marketing and Adjustment Pro- 
grams. 


A NEW SHEEP BREED? 


A new breed of sheep, Minnesota 102, 
is being developed by. animal research- 
ers at the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion. Work on the breed began in 1944 
with crosses of purebred Shropshire 
ewes with an English Leicester ram. 

Since then, specialists have inbred 
to establish the breed characteristics, 
aiming at a large, prolific, fast-matur- 
ing sheep. This past spring, say the 
animal specialists, 64 ewes weaned 93 
lambs and successfully raised 89. One 
lamb weighed 89 pounds when 82 days 
old. 

The ewes, including yearlings, aver- 
aged 10.8 pounds of wool when shorn 
February 19, and the yearling rams 
averaged 11.36 pounds. 


“MISS MOHAIR” 


Miss Donave Davis, Sabinal, Texas, 
was crowned “Miss Mohair, Angora 
Queen of the Universe,” at the 35th 
annual show and sale of the Texas 
Angora Goat Raisers Association on 
August 5. 


HIGHEST SUPPORT PRICES 


In a late August statement regarding 
the farm legislation passed by both 
houses of Congress, Secretary Benson 
called attention to the fact that the 
new law permits the highest price sup- 
port level ever written into permanent 
peace-time farm legislation. 

“For example,” he said, “in 1955 we 
will continue to support tobacco and 
cotton at 90 percent of parity. ... To- 
day, the supply outlook indicates that 
rice will be supported at between 85 
and 90 percent of parity next year, and 
corn about 90 and peanuts about 86 
percent. 

“Only in the case of wheat,” he con- 
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tinued, “does it appear that the mini- 
mum level of 82.5 percent of parity will 
apply to the 1955 crop. The reason is 
that we have built up a two-year supply 
of this grain. Even then, wheat will 
still have an average loan level of about 
$2.05 per bushel. This is about 97 per- 
cent of modernized parity—more than 
enough to assure growers in the com- 
mercial wheat area a fair price for 
their crop.” 
—USDA Release 


ADVISORY MEETING SET 


Invitations to participate in a meet- 
ing on resource conservation have been 
issued to 20 persons by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The meeting is sched- 
uled to be held in Washington, D. C., 
September 29 and 30. 

Purpose of the meeting is to advise 
Secretary Benson in connection with re- 
source conservation problems, includ- 
ing research, education, credit, tech- 
nical assistance, cost sharing, and 
related problems. 

Among those who were invited are 
the following westerners: W. B. Camp, 
W. B. Camp and Sons, Inc., Bakersfield, 
California; Ferrington Carpenter, live- 
stock farmer, Hayden, Colorado; Thom- 
us D. Campbell, rancher and large 
wheat producer, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; Charles A. Washmon, presi- 
dent, Aldridge-Washmon Co., Harlin- 
gen, Texas; and Corydon Wagner, vice 
president, St. Paul-Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Washington. 


SCRAPIE INDEMNITY 


Owners of sheep destroyed on account 
of scrapie will be reimbursed by the 
Federal Government up to 50 percent of 
the difference between the appraised 
value of the animal destroyed and the 
net salvage received by the owner. 


The Federal Government’s share of 
the indemnity will be limited to $25 
per head for grade animals and $75 
per head for purebred animals. 


The Federal Government is permitted 
to pay its share of the indemnity 
whether or not the State participates 
in the payments. 


These are the two major provisions 
of a new USDA regulation issued on 
July 19, 1954 and effective September 
1, 1954. 


The regulation permits appraisal of 
sheep on the basis of their actual value 
at the time and place of appraisal. 
Previously, appraisal has been limited 
to meat values. Also, in the past, Fed- 
eral indemnities hinged on the payment 
by the State of its share. 
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The issuance of this new regulation 
followed a recent meeting of research 
workers, sheep industry representa- 
tives, livestock sanitary officials, and 
USDA officials. It is a part of the 
scrapie eradication program. 


WOOL STUDY AWARD 


A 19-year-old student of retailing, 
who prepared an 88-page manual on 
wool as part of her studies, won a trip 
to New York and a special citation for 
her achievement. 


She is Wynona Brooks of Kingsport, 


Tennessee, a 1954 high school graduate. 


Miss Brooks won Tennessee’s annual 
Distributive Education award, and re- 
ceived national recognition in the an- 
nual competition of the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America, held this 
spring in San Antonio. 

During her New York stay she re- 
ceived the first annual Wool Bureau 
award for Distributive Education stu- 
dents. The award, presented by the 
Bureau’s president, Max F. Schmitt, is 
being given each year to the student 
who prepares the best merchandise 
manual on wool as part of high school 
merchandising and retailing studies. 





12TH ANNUAL 


ALL BREEDS OF SHEEP: 


ORDER OF SELLING: 





SALE 


IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS, 





BONNEVILLE COUNTY FAIR BUILDINGS 
Tautphaus Park —Idaho Falls, Idaho 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1954 


@ REGISTERED AND RANGE RAMS (in pens of 6) 
© REGISTERED EWES (in pens of 2 to 5) 


@ Blackface Breeds will sell in the morning 


@ Whiteface Breeds will sell in the afternoon 





Auctioneer: COL. ELLIS A. WHITE of Ontario, Oregon 


FOR CATALOG WRITE: Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders, Inc. 
c/o Mrs. Olah Rucker, Rt. 1., Shelley, Idaho 


INC. 


10:00 A.M. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 


subscription to the National Wool Grower. 


Dues and subscriptions are received along with state associa- 


tion dues by the secretaries shown for the following states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Montana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


$5.00 per year; 50 cents per copy. 


To non-members 


Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 


postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized August 23, 1918. 
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XPERIMENTAL work at the Plum 

Island Animal Disease Laboratory, 
just off Long Island, New York, will 
begin about two years ahead of sched- 
ule. 

The Army has turned over one of 
their Plum Island buildings to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. This building 
will be used until the new $10,000,000 
laboratory is completed—about a year 
and a half from now, according to 
schedule. 


Main work of the new laboratory will 
be to find a cure or preventive for foot- 
and-mouth disease. Work will also be 
done on other virus infections. 

A disease that is not easily distin- 
guished from foot-and-mouth disease, 
vesicular stomatitis, will be the first 
research project. Work on the foot- 
and-mouth virus will begin within a few 
weeks, although extensive work cannot 
be started until the new building is 
completed. 


On the basis of total gain per acre 
times market price, wheat pasture re- 
turned approximately $32 per acre in 
a 100-day fattening trial with lambs 
during the 1953-54 growing season, ac- 
cording to a recent report from the 
Oklahoma Experiment Station. 

Lambs fattened on wheat pasture 
gained approximately the same as 
lambs self-fed in dry-lot on pelleted and 
non-pelleted rations of kafir, alfalfa 
hay and molasses. Researchers also 
found the feed cost per 100 pounds of 
gain considerably lower for lambs on 
wheat pasture. 


Alfalfa silage has been used to ‘perk 
up’ lambs’ appetites in successful tests 
conducted at the South Dakota State 
College. Lambs receiving alfalfa silage 
were also easier to keep on full feed 
than those receiving alfalfa hay or corn 
silage. 


Nutrition specialists said that three 
experiments were conducted in all to 
study the relative value of alfalfa hay, 
alfalfa silage and corn silage as rough- 
ages in lamb fattening rations. 


Studies now in progress at the New 
Hampshire Experiment Station show 
that the cobalt content of forage may be 
deficient in heavy yields resulting from 
the use of chemical fertilizers as well 
as from poultry manure. 
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RESEARCH NEWS 





One surprising result of this study 
was the discovery that a considerable 
percentage of ladino clover in a mixture 
is no guarantee against cobalt de- 
ficiency as is generally believed. These 
studies according to the Station report, 
emphasize the continued need for sup- 
plemental cobalt by cattle, sheep and 
goats which may be fed forage pro- 
duced under fertilization. 


It isn’t profitable to control sheep 
ticks on feeder lambs—so say experi- 
menters from the Scotts Bluff Station 
in Nebraska. Results of a three-year 
study by these men have shown that 
weight differences between treated and 
untreated lambs were not significant, 
nor was there any significant difference 
in the amount of feed consumed for 
each pound of gain. 


The study did show, however, that 
tick control is often advisable for range 
lambs, pregnant ewes, and sheep in 
farm flocks. 


A European Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Commission came into being on June 12. 
Member countries at present are Nor- 
way, Yugoslavia, Ireland, Denmark, the 
United Kingdom, and the Netherlands. 
Dr. P. V. Cardon, director general of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations in Rome ex- 
pressed the hope that the Commission 
will develop a realistic and practical 
program to ensure that widespread 
outbreaks of the disease do not occur 
again in Europe. 


Congress has recommended that cer- 
tain funds appropriated for soil con- 
servation be expended for the develop- 
ment of an aerial seeding program. 

At least two range sites, representing 
different soil and climatic conditions 
will be selected for pellet seeding trials 
in Idaho. Aerial seeding sites have also 
tentatively been selected in Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, and Oregon. 

With a scientific comparison basis of 
seeding methods, needed evidence on 
this method of range revegetation will 
be obtained. 
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Triple Purpose Drench 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 


Tapeworms 
SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE 
with single dose _ 

Proven by scientific research to be 
effective for the removal of the above 
parasites. Backed by field reports to 
be highly effective with a single dose. 
Regarded as the outstanding drench 
on the market. Fasting is not neces- 
sary. Easily administered to both 
sheep and cattle. 


Sold through Wilke Dealers 
Price $5.25 gal. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 


or Direct. 













SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 


FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 


ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 

Wm. E. MADSEN G&G SONS Mfg. CO 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 











FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 
* Will Do the Work of 


Two Ranch Hands 
* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 
* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 
$50.00 either sex — a 
bargain at any price! 











PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 

















send COD. scx 




















GATEWAY ORDER POSTPONED 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on August 12 again postponed the 
effective date of its order in connection 
with the opening of the Ogden Gate- 
way. It is now set for December 1, 
1954. Action was taken to allow more 


time for the Federal Court to consider 
the appeal from the order. 

The ICC order requires the Union 
Pacific Railroad to establish joint 
through rates with the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad on certain 
commodities moving through Ogden, 
Utah. 








TARGHEE 


For further information, contact: 


P. O. Box 72 








PRODUCTION SALE 


October 9 


* Billings, Montana 
* Public Stockyards 


150 Registered and Foundation Ewes & Rams 
75 Choice Range Rams 


Top Quality — Buy the Best! 


U. S. TARGHEE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Bozeman, Montana 

















e October 14 
e 10:30 am. 
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250 Blackfaced 


Mostly Suffolks 
250 Rambouillets 
and Columbias 





UTAH STATE RAM SALE 


e Spanish Fork, Utah 


Livestock Auction Barn 


RAMS — ALL BREEDS 


For information write Alden Olsen, Secretary, Utah State Ram Sale, 
Spanish Fork, Utah — Phone 284-M 








Remember 

Ewe Sale 
Spanish Fork 
December 2nd 














GRAIN AND FEED PROSPECTS 


Higher -than-normal temperatures 
and too little rainfall over much of the 
country during July have caused pro- 
duction prospects for many of the later 
growing crops to decline, particularly 
for corn, spring wheat, hay, and a few 
other crops. Most seriously affected 
were the western parts of the southern 
and central Great Plains, central Texas, 
and much of Kansas, Missouri, Georgia, 
and South Carolina. 

Some crops were largely beyond re- 
covery by August 1 in the most serious- 
ly affected areas, but August rains are 
expected to encourage planting and 
growth of emergency late feed crops. 
Short pastures and water for livestock 
are the most serious consideration right 
now in the dry areas. As you know, 
programs to supply hay and feed have 
begun in some States and are getting 
under way in others. 

The most notable change in produc- 
tion prospects occurred on corn, with 
a decline of 15 percent from July 1 to 
August 1, or a drop from 3,311,493,000 
bushels to 2,824,078,000 bushels during 
the month. August 1 corn yields per 
acre are indicated to be 35.2 bushels, 
compared with 39.6 bushels in 1953 and 
35.7 for the 1943-52 average. Per-acre 
yields for all wheat this year are in- 
dicated at 18.2 bushels compared with 
17.3 last year and 17 bushels for the 
10-year average. The higher 1954 wheat 
yields are due, however, to the consid- 
erably higher yields of winter wheat. 
Per-acre yields of spring wheat, other 
than durum, are likely to be somewhat 
below average this year. 


SUFFOLK BREEDERS MEET 


Numerous questions concerning breed 
restrictions were discussed at a meeting 
of the American Suffolk Sheep Asso- 
ciation, held in Ogden, Utah, on Au- 
gust 18. 

R. E. Winn, Nephi, Utah, was elected 
president of the group. Other officers 
elected are Walter P. Hubbard, Junction 
City, Oregon, first vice president; Carl 
Finch, Soda Springs, second vice presi- 
dent; Directors—Ervin E. Vassar, 
Dixon, California; R. H. Stewart, Ne- 
phi, Utah; and James Noble, Page, 
North Dakota. C. W. Hickman contin- 
ues as secretary with offices at Moscow, 
Idaho. 


USDA YEARBOOK 


“Marketing” is the title of the 1954 
edition of the USDA Yearbook. In its 
some 500 pages, practically every phase 
of marketing farm products is covered. 
Scheduled to be off the press late in 
September or early in October, copies 
may be obtained by sending $1.75 to 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


The National Wool Grower 
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REPORT: On Washington Action 








THE BOX SCORE FOR ‘54 


by Executive Secretary J. M. (CASEY) JONES 


HE 83rd Congress is now history. 

Actions of that Congress will be 
debated pro and con in every “nook 
and cranny” of this and foreign coun- 
tries for months to come. The gains 
and losses are not immediately deter- 
minable but time, not politicians, will 
bring out the accomplishments. 


The Agricultural Act of 1954 is law. 
The National Wool Act of 1954 is Title 
VII of this law. The Wool Act has had 
a turbulent history and occasioned 
much argument and debate, not on the 
proposal as such, but on what had to 
be done to secure its enactment. 


Before discussing the Box Score for 
54 for western agriculture, one very 
important lesson should have been 
learned from these efforts. That is— 
western livestock and other agriculture 
must secure more representation on 
the Senate and House Committees on 
Agriculture. This is forcibly brought 
to the attention of our industry by the 
loss of the grazing bill and the weak- 
ening of the Wool Act by interests not 
familiar with the problems, or vindic- 
tive toward the livestock industry. 


Western agriculture cannot, and 
should not, longer be made the “whip- 
ping boy” or the “pawn” of other agri- 
cultural interests. Remember, livestock 
interests must be strengthened through 
increased membership on the Agricul- 
tural Committees of the Senate and the 
House. 


National Wool Act of 1954 


Five 
newly 
here: 


1. Beginning with the 1955 domestic 
wool clip, growers will receive an av- 
erage total price for their wool equal 
to the incentive price level to be set 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. This 
is to be high enough (limited to 110 
percent of parity or an average price 
of approximately 65 cents per grease 
pound at the ranch) to encourage an 
eventual production of up to 300,000,000 
pounds of shorn wool annually. The 
industry now produces 229,000,000 
pounds. 


of this 
summarized 


important provisions 
enacted law are 


Wool will be sold in the open market 
at whatever price it will bring. If the 
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average price received by growers is 
less than the incentive level established 
by the Secretary, incentive payments, 
derived from 70 percent of duties col- 
lected on foreign wool, will be made 
to growers so that the average price 
received will be equal to the incentive 
level. 

Secretary Benson has called a meet- 
ing of producer representatives for 
Washington, D. C., September 23rd and 
24th for the purpose of advising and 
counseling prior to the establishment 
of the incentive level for the 1955 wool 
clip. Rules and regulations to govern 
this new wool program will no doubt 
also be discussed at that time. 

2. Prices for pulled wool and mohair 
will be set so as not to disturb the 
normal marketing practices. The price 
for mohair cannot vary more than 15 
parity percentage points from the per- 
centage of parity price set for shorn 
wool. For example, if the incentive 
level for shorn wool is calculated to be 
110 percent of wool parity, price sup- 
port for mohair cannot be less than 95 
percent, nor more than 125 percent of 
the parity for mohair. 


3. The program of incentive payments 
will be in effect for four years. This 
will cover the 1955, ’56, ’57 and ’58 
wool clips. It is then subject to review 
and renewal by the Congress. 


No 1954 Payments 


This legislation does not cover pay- 
ments for any wool of the 1954 clip as 
intended by the Administration. The 
application to the 1954 wool clip was 
discarded in the Conference Committee 
at the insistence of southern cotton 
representatives. This action is a great 
disappointment to the industry which 
needs the assistance so badly at this 
time. Actual payments to growers on 
the 1955 clip of wool, if the average 
price received is less than the incentive 
level, will not be forthcoming, in all 
probability, until the middle of 1956. 


4. The Secretary of Agriculture may 
enter into agreements with the indus- 
try for a program of promotion and ad- 
vertising of wool and lamb. Such a 
program may be approved after a ref- 
erendum of growers. If two-thirds of 
the growers or growers who produce 


two-thirds of the wool approve such a 
program, a deduction from the incen- 
tive payments will be made for promo- 
tion and advertising of the industry’s 
products. 


To those close to the legislation, this 
is an opportunity never before-granted 
our industry and of great importance to 
its welfare. Everyone is urged to sup- 
port the referendum when it is an- 
nounced. Details of the proposal will 
be available at that time. 

5. So-called “grease wool futures,” 
after 60 days, come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority as is now the case of “wool top 
futures.” This has been urged by your 
Association for many years. 

The sheep industry is indebted to 
many of our Congressional friends, 
and particularly those who supported 
us when we needed it most. We thank 
them. Special mention, however, must 
be made of Senator Frank A. Barrett, 
(Wyoming) for the tremendous load 
carried and hard fight made for the 
industry at all times. He has done it 
again! 


National Forest Act 


Like the National Wool Act, the Na- 
tional Forest Act passed the Senate 
body on two occasions, but unfortunate- 
ly our friends on the Conference Com- 
mittee were unable to get it accepted as 
part of the Agricultural Act and it was 
“traded” for some other unwanted pro- 
vision. 

The House Agricultural Committee 
did not report the grazing bill out of 
Committee. It is understood that ‘only 
one or two on the Committee showed 
any favorable interest and again south- 
ern cotton interests opposed it for 
reasons felt to be vindictive and retal- 
iatory—again a good reason for more 
western representation on the Agri- 
cultural Committees. Future fate of the 
grazing matter, therefore, must be left 
for future decision. 


Sheepherder Bills 


At the last hour of the closing ses- 
sion, Bob Franklin, who worked un- 
tiringly, saw the sheepherder bills of 
Senators McCarran and Welker pass 
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the Congress. These bills permit an 
additional 385 sheepherders to enter 
the country on a permanent basis and 
also the retention of aliens as long as 
they remain with the industry. This 
should be of further assistance to the 
labor problem confronting the industry. 


Miscellaneous Notes 


Not of legislative character, but just 
as important is the fact that the indus- 
try is going forward on lamb promotion. 
This report will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The Vibriosis Committee is working 
continuously on its problem and re- 
ports will be made as the work pro- 
gresses. 

Ed Marsh deserves a lot of credit for 
the fine job of managing the 39th An- 
nual Ram Sale. The complete report 
of the outcome is given you in this 
issue. 


Stringfellow Delivers 
Eisenhower Message 


EPRESENTATIVE Douglas R. 

Stringfellow, Utah, opened the 39th 
National Ram Sale in Ogden, Utah on 
August 19, with a brief message con- 
cerning favorable wool and agricultural 
legislation of the past session of Con- 
gress. 


Representative Stringfellow, who told 
of his association with the sheep indus- 
try since his childhood days—when his 
father owned sheep, said that tariff is 
a “nasty” word in Washington. After 
a heated and unsuccessful struggle to 
try and obtain tariff legislation, String- 
fellow said that he switched his backing 
to the National Wool Act of 1954. 


In telling of the Wool Act that passed 
both houses of Congress in the waning 
days before August adjournment, 
Stringfellow said, “Things are going to 
be very bright for the sheep industry 
in the next few years.” | 


The Utah Congressman then read to 
the nearly 500 ram sale buyers and 
consignors assembled a telegram he had 
received from the President of the 
United States. The telegram follows: 


“Please extend my personal greet- 
ings and good wishes to the mem- 
bers of the sheep and wool industry 
attending the National Ram Sale, 
held in your area on August 19 and 
20, the first national gathering of the 
industry since the enactment by 
Congress of the new wool program. 


“After having had to contend with 
many uncertainties for the past few 


years, the wool growers of this coun- 
try can now look forward to a period 
in which they can plan with confi- 
dence. 


“I know that the citizens of your 
State are appreciative of the part 
that you and your colleagues in the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
from Utah have played in securing 
the enactment of this new program. 
You can well take personal pride in 
your contribution to the outstanding 
work of this Congress. 


“Sincerely 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 
President of the United States 


Stringfellow paid tribute to members 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion for their outstanding efforts in 
obtaining workable and favorable farm 
legislation. 

“IT want to thank Casey Jones and 
Bob Franklin,” the young Representa- 
tive said. “They helped me no end when 
I was a ‘green horn’ in politics.” 


He then went on to thank NWGA 
President Ray Willoughby and the 
group of “herders” that went back to 
Washington and camped to help obtain 
a wool program. 


“This new Agricultural Act un- 
shackled Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son’s hands,” he said. Earlier in his 
speech he voiced the high respect that 
both he and President Eisenhower held 
for Secretary Benson. 





Benson Voices Interest 
In Industry Problems 


National Wool Growers Association 
National Ram Sale 

Coliseum, Ogden, Utah 

August 18, 1954 


I wish to extend to the wool growers 
attending the 39th National Ram Sale 
you are holding in Ogden today and 
tomorrow best wishes for successful 
and prosperous years ahead. 

With the National Wool Act of 1954, 
they should have the added encourage- 
ment that measures will be taken to pro- 
mote the development of a sound and 
prosperous domestic wool industry for 
an annual production substantially 
larger than at present. 

I plan to call a meeting of producer 
representatives the latter part of Sep- 
tember for advice and consultation on 
the support price to be announced for 
the marketing year beginning next 
April. In developing this new program, 
we hope to have the continuing benefit 
of the advice and counsel of industry 
representatives which has been most 
helpful in the accomplishments to date. 

You can assure the growers that their 
Government is appreciative of the prob- 
lems facing their industry and will 
continue to work with them for a prac- 
tical solution. 

Ezra Taft Benson 





FOR WORK WELL DONE 


Montana Representative Wesley A. D’Ewart, center, receives an honorary 
sheepherder’s plaque from NWGA Secretary J. M. Jones for his continual 


legislative efforts in helping the sheep industry. 


Everett E. Shuey, 


secretary of the Montana Wool Growers Association, looks on. 


The National Wool Grower 
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ldaho Association Proposes 
Constitution Amendments 


HE Idaho Wool Growers Association 

on August 18, 1954, filed, in writing, 
with the Secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association a proposal to 
amend Article V and Article X of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
National Wool Growers Association, as 
follows (Proposed changes are under- 
scored) : 


ARTICLE V. 
Voting at Conventions 


Section 1. Voting on the floor of conven- 
tions shall be done only by States (delete 
period) whose member or alternate is pres- 
ent and has been properly certified. 








Section 2. The number of votes to be cast 
by each approved State Association on the 
floor of conventions shall be determined 
as follows: 


(a) One vote shall be allowed for each 
State Association recognized by the Exec- 
utive Committee as having membership 
. the National Wool Growers Associa- 
ion. 


(b) One vote for each $100 or major 
fraction thereof, paid for the support of 
the Association by such State Association 
for the preceding year, if said convention 
is held prior to the first day of July, and 
for the present calendar year if said con- 
vention is held after the first day of July. 
Section 3. The votes of approved State 
Associations shall be cast only by persons 
certified , the day previous to any regular 
or specially called convention, in this as- 


sociation by such approved State Associa- 
tions. 








Section 4. States not having an approved 
association may be entitled to one vote for 
each $100 or major fraction of that amount 
received for the preceding year if said 
convention is held prior to the first day of 
July and for the present calendar year if 
said convention is held after the first day 
of July, from such State, the vote to be cast 
by an individual member selected by a cau- 
cus of members from that State. 


Section 5. Associate members shall not 
be entitled to vote. 


ARTICLE X. 
Executive Committee 


Section 1. There shall be an Executive 
Committee composed of the President, five 
Vice Presidents, and one member of each 
approved State Association. Each approved 
State Association shall name a member and 
an alternate member to this Committee. In 
the event the member or alternate from a 
State Association cannot attend, the State 
Association may select an alternate in their 
stead. Members and alternates from ap- 
proved State Associations shall be recog- 
nized as such upon certification to this 
Association by the proper officers of such 
approved State Association. 


Section 2. Subject to the authority of the 
membership expressed in convention, the 
Executive Committee shall have full power 
to conduct the affairs of this Association. 
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It shall meet upon ten days’ written notice 
of the President, or upon the written re- 
quest of five of its members from five ap- 
proved State Associations. The Secretary 
shall issue the call for meetings. A ma- 
jority of the members of the Executive 
Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


Section 3. Voting in the Executive Com- 
mittee meetings shall be done by members 
of the Executive Committee (delete period) 
or their properly certified alternates either 





of whom must, if voting, be there in person. 








The President shall be entitled to vote in 
the event of a tie. 


Section 4. In case of vacancy in any 
office, the Executive Committee shall be 
empowered to fill the office by appointment 
until the next annual convention. 


The Idaho Association asks that con- 
sideration be given to these proposed 
amendments at the 90th annual conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers 
Association which will be held in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, December 6, 7, 8 and 
9, 1954. 


Their request for the amendments is 
made under Article XIV of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, as follows: 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Section 1. This Constitution may be 
amended by two-thirds of all the votes cast 
at any regular or special convention. Any 
State Association may propose an amend- 
ment to this Constitution by filing in writing 
with the Secretary, provided that the pro- 
posed amendment in its entirety is published 
in the National Wool Grower at least 60 
days prior to any such convention at which 
it will be considered. 





In Memoriam 
TOM BELL 


OM Bell, an outstanding sheepman 

and a distinguished public servant 
from the State of Idaho, died on August 
20. Mr. Bell, 69, died of a heart attack 
while he was in the auction ring at the 
National Ram Sale in 
Ogden, Utah, with his 
consignment of Pan- 
ama rams. 


At the time of his 
death, Mr. Bell was 
the Public Works 
Commissioner for Ida- 
ho. Prior to that time, 
he had _ served six 

ae terms in the Idaho 
TOM BELL House of Representa- 
tives. He was chairman of the House 


Appropriations Committee while in the 
House. 


He was born November 4, 1884, on a 
farm near Mound Valley, Kansas. 
Forty years later he moved to Idaho 
where he was one of the early settlers 
on the Minidoka project. 


His first wife died in 1936 and he 
married Alta Byrne in 1941. 


His widow survives as do two sons, 
Dr. T. Donald Bell, dean of Animal 
Husbandry at Kansas State College, 
and Wilber Bell, Idaho Falls. 


Mr. Bell was a long-time consignor 
to the National Ram Sale. Dr. S. W. 
McClure, Bliss, Idaho, who was working 
in the ring at the time of Mr. Bell’s 
death said, “I know that Tom loved to 
come to ram sales very much. It’s in- 
deed very unfortunate that such a fine 
and worthy man should die, but had 
he chosen, Tom probably would have 
chosen a spot similar to this.” 


Edwin E. Marsh, manager of the 
National Ram Sale, said of Mr. Bell, 
“Tom was always friendly, down-to- 
earth, honest and straightforward. He 
was 100 percent American in all his 
beliefs.” 


DOLPH BRISCOE, SR. 


OLPH Briscoe, Sr., 64, prominent 

Texas rancher died of a heart at- 
tack in his Uvalde, Texas home in late 
July. 


Mr. Briscoe, who was the president 
and major owner of the Uvalde Wool 
and Mohair Company, held extensive 
ranching interests in the Texas coun- 
ties of LaSalle, McMullen, Dimmitt, 
Webb and Uvalde. 


He was a past president of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation, a past vice president of the 
National Finance Credit Association 
and a past vice president of the Texas 
Livestock Marketing Association. 


Mr. Briscoe was known in West 
Texas as a staunch supporter of wool 
and mohair, often throwing his re- 
sources behind a sagging market in an 
effort to boost the price. 


His son, Dolph Briscoe, Jr., is a Texas 
State representative from Uvalde. He 
is survived by his son, his wife, a 
cousin, and two grandchildren. 
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Revised Packer, 
Stockyard Rules 


EVISED regulations designed to im- 

prove the administration of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act went into 
effect September 1, 1954 under an order 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture 
on July 19, 1954. 

This revision, which has been under 
study for several years, follows a series 
of nine public hearings held late in 
1952. All interested parties were given 
an opportunity to comment on the pro- 
posed revision in those hearings. Also, 
the proposed revision was published in 
the Federal Register on December 9, 
1953. At that time, too, provision was 
made for filing of statements for or 
against the various segments of the 
revision. 

The USDA announcement says that 
the changes are designed to “clarify 
the language of the regulations, set 
forth policies established ‘through ad- 
ministration of the Act and by the 
courts, and are aimed at meeting prob- 
lems brought about by changes in live- 
stock marketing in recent years.” 

The proposals for the revision as 
announced last December by Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson (see the National 
Wool Grower, January 1954, page 45) 
have been slightly changed in setting 
up the final form of the rules. 

Major provisions included in the new 
regulations: 

1. Establish a standard with respect 
to the qualifications of persons desiring 
to register under the act as commission 
firms or dealers. 

2. Require the few livestock ex- 
changes which have dealers and pack- 
ers as members to exclude such mem- 
bers from participation in making 
market rules governing the relations 
of commission firms with their pro- 
ducer-consignors. 

3. Provide for registration under the 
act of regularly employed packer buy- 
ers. 

4. Increase the minimum bond cover- 
age for registrants under the act from 
$2,000 to $5,000. 

5. Provide that weights shown on 
accountings or bills issued by persons 
subject to the Act shall be actual 
weights obtained on stockyard scales at 
the time of sale unless appropriately 
explained on the accountings or bills 
issued. 

6. Prohibit auctioneers, weighers, 
and other employees of auction mar- 
kets having comparable duties from 
buying livestock from consignments for 
any purpose for their own accounts. 
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7. Prohibit dealers and packers from 
owning, managing, financing or being 
affiliated with commission firms. 

8. Provide that when a market agency 
uses livestock consigned to it for sale 
to fill in, in whole or in part, an order 
which it has received from a buyer, the 
market agency shall act solely as the 
agent of the consignor and shall col- 
lect for its services only the selling 
commission provided in its tariff. How- 
ever, to offset expenses incurred in 
getting bids on the consigned livestock 
from off-the-market buyers, the market 
agencies at a stockyard may provide 
in their tariffs for assessing such buy- 
ers a uniform expense charge not to 
exceed one-half the order’ buying 
charges in effect at the market. 

9. Set up certain restrictions on the 
employment of salesmen on split com- 
mission basis. 

10. Prohibit packers, dealers and 
order buyers from furnishing competi- 
tors with information concerning their 
proposed buying operations, such as 
species, classes, number of livestock to 
be purchased or prices to be paid, for 
the purpose of restricting or limiting 
competition, manipulating prices or of 
controlling the movement of livestock 
prior to or during buying operations. 

11. Require packers’ scales to be 
maintained and operated in a manner 
comparable to scales at posted stock- 
yards. 

The full text of the regulations ap- 
pears in the Federal Register of July 
22, 1954. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act un- 
der which these regulations are set up 
was enacted in 1921. It applies to 66 
terminal stockyards and 256 livestock 
auction markets; to 2,300 commission 
firms, 2,800 dealers and 1,900 meat 
packers operating on these markets. 


What the New Tax 
Law Means to You 


Stephen H. Hart, attorney for the 
National Live Stock Tax Committee, 
has furnished the following brief 
resume of the high spots of the 1954 
Revenue Code as it applies to livestock. 


HE new Code removes a threat 

which existed under the old law by 
which a revenue agent could, if he saw 
fit, upset the accounting method used 
by many ranchers. Under the old law, 
cases had held that a livestock pro- 
ducer who used inventories could not 
file his returns on the cash basis and 
must file his returns on the accrual 
basis in all particulars. The new law 
specifically recognizes hybrid methods 
of accounting and removes this threat. 





It is applicable, generally, to the 
whole year 1954. So if your income tax 
returns are filed on a calendar year, 
you have been operating under it since 
December 31, 1953, although it was not 
in existence. 

The new law makes no change with 
respect to capital gains on breeding 
herds, leaving the rancher with this 
tax benefit for which his organizations 
have fought so stubbornly. The new 
act expressly permits the deduction of 
soil and water conservation expenses 
up to 25 percent of one’s gross income 
from farming. Any excess over the 25 
percent may be carried over to later 
years. This is a vast improvement over 
the previous law which required that 
these expenses be capitalized—to be 
deducted only when the land was sold. 


Depreciation Provision 


The new law liberalizes the provision 
for depreciation of ranch improve- 
ments, fencing and animals purchased 
for the breeding herd. As an alternative 
to the old “straight line” method, the 
new law provides the so-called “declin- 
ing balance” and the “sum-of-the- 
digits” methods. These not only grant 
more rapid depreciation in the early 
years, but eliminate the problems of 
salvage value which revenue agents 
recently have insisted on for livestock. 

The new law extends involuntary 
conversion to sales of livestock caused 
by disease. Any profit on such sale re- 
invested in replacement animals is tax 
free. Incidentally, amendments to the 
new law are already on the way in a 
technical bill which extends the invol- 
untary conversion privilege also to 
sales of livestock forced by drought. 
Under the proposal, animals from a 
breeding or dairy herd in a drought 
disaster area could be sold tax-free if 
the proceeds are used within a specified 
time for the purchase of replacements. 


Two Year Deduction 


Operating losses, beginning with 
1954, can now be carried as a deduction 
back for two years, instead of one, and 
any unused portion may still be carried 
forward into the future for five years. 
Cowboys and sheep herders are spe- 
cifically freed from income tax on the 
value of meals and room furnished by 
the employer. 

Most of the amendments are ben- 
eficial to taxpayers, but the bill also 
closes a number of loopholes. The law 
provides for elections to be made at the 
time of filing the 1954 returns, with re- 
spect to depreciation, soil conservation 
expenses and involuntary conversion, 
for instance. 


So ranchers will be most imprudent 
if they do not check the new law care- 
fully with qualified tax advisers. 


The National Wool Grower 
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A section of the bleacher crowd in the Coliseum at Ogden during the 39th National Ram 
Sale when the spirited bidding on the Suffolk stud rams was under way. 


“objects” in the corner of the picture are ring men. 


NATIONAL RAM SALE: Average Improves 


TRONG bidding on blackfaced rams; 

an increase in the Rambouillet breed 
average; and some record high sales 
for individual rams pulled the total sale 
average for the 39th National Ram Sale 
slightly higher than the 1953 average. 

The sale was held in the livestock 
Coliseum, Ogden, Utah, on August 19 
and 20. 

A total of 1,247 rams brought an 
average price of $121.03. This com- 
pares to a $114.17 per head average for 
the 1,154 rams that sold in 1953. 


Blackfaced rams took the ring the 
first day. Breeders once again showed 
that there is a strong demand for heavy 
lamb producing rams, as considerable 
buyer interest was voiced on every 
consignment of blackfaced rams that 
passed through the auction ring. 


Sales Topper 


Highlight of the sale came when a 
Suffolk ram consigned by M. W. Becker, 
Rupert, Idaho, was sold at the record 
high price of $2,550. Mabel Liskey of 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, bought the 
ram. 

According to Auctioneers Earl Walter, 
Filer, Idaho, and Howard Brown of 
Woodland, California, the Becker ram 
brought the highest price ever paid for 
a Suffolk ram bred, born and publicly 
sold in the United States. 


An unsteady lamb market at the time 
of the sale failed to deter buyers of 
blackfaced rams from booming out bids 
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on quality offerings. Dr. S. W. McClure, 
Bliss, Idaho, founder of the National 
Ram Sale, said that Suffolk stud ram 
offerings were the best this year that he 
has ever seen. 

Another Becker ram placed second 
high in Suffolk sales. The Hartley 
Stock Farm (James and Eloise Noble) 
of Page, North Dakota purchased the 
ram at $1,900. Becker finished his 
near-sweep of Suffolk toppers when his 
pen of four registered rams sold to 
Charles Redd of La Sal, Utah, at $375 
per head. 


Top Range Rams 


The top pen of Suffolk range rams 
was sold by B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, 
Idaho. John M. Garro of Rupert paid 
$305 per head for the rams. 

A total of 355 Suffolks averaged 
$201.87 per head. In 1953, 354 head 
averaged $203.60. 

Hampshire sales strengthened slight- 
ly over last year. Ninety-nine head 
averaged $121.01. Last year, 77 Hamp- 
shires averaged $116.20. 

Top-selling Hampshire stud was con- 
signed by the Matthews Brothers of 
Ovid, Idaho. Washington State College, 
Pullman, Washington, bought the ram 
for $675. 

The overall sale average was boosted 
considerably by the improvement in 
Rambouillet prices. Rambouillets led 
the whitefaced breeds into the ring in 
second day sales. 

The dire need for replacement ewes 





The white 


and favorable Washington wool legis- 
lation were factors held responsible for 
raising the Rambouillet prices over 
last year’s record low. 

An average price of $91.13 per head 
was paid on 311 Rambouillet rams. In 
1953’s low whitefaced prices, a total of 
310 Rambouillets averaged $56.60. 


Rambouillet Brings $810 


Top-selling Rambouillet was a heavy- 
boned ram consigned by Wynn §S. Han- 
sen, Collinston, Utah. The ram was 
purchased by the Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan, Utah, at $810. 

Close behind was an $800 Rambouil- 
let consigned by Dr. John Beal of Cedar 
City, Utah. This ram was purchased 
by George Beal and Sons of Ephraim. 
Utah. 

Prices paid for Columbia offerings 
took a further drop from last year’s 
low. The per head average for 230 
Columbia rams was $53.74, compared 
to $70.42 for 215 head in 1953. 

Pete Thomas of Malad, Idaho, again 
consigned the top-selling Columbia ram. 
Thorley Brothers of Cedar City paid 
$425 for the ram. 

Panama and Targhee offerings were 
small, and buyer interest for these rams 
was quite low. Both breed averages 
dropped from 1953 and 1952. 

Sixty-nine head of Panamas brought 
a $34.46 average, while ten head of 
Targhees sold at $35 per head. In last 
year’s sale, 63 head of Panamas aver- 
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aged $41.39 and five head of Targhees 
averaged $40. 


Crossbred Bidding Strong 


Crossbred rams were in demand this 
year, especially the Rambouillet-Lin- 
colns. Covey-Bagley-Dayton consigned 
29 head of these rams to the sale. They 
averaged $75.52, considerably higher 
than the $55.83 average in 1953. 


Large crowds attended the two-day 
sale. Other events held in conjunction 
with the sale were the Sheepherders’ 
Golf Tournament, the National Wool 
Show, and the Pit Bar-B-Que. 


Approximately 500 people attended 
the Pit Bar-B-Que at the Ogden Sta- 
dium. The Ogden Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Wool 
Growers Association were co-sponsors 
of this event. An entertaining program 
was provided and Wool Show awards 


THE SALE 


SUFFOLKS 
Price 
Per Head 
Earl Armacost, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 54, 10 Range Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock, 
300 First Security Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah..$ 125.00 


M. W. Becker, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 7, 1 Stud Yearling to Mabel Liskey, Klamath 


I NUNN onan vtec ceva ga ssancaevese os 2550.00 
Lot 17, 1 Stud Yearling to Hartley Stock Farm, 

je SS cS ee ee 1900.00 
Lot 23, 4 Registered Yearlings to Chas. Redd, 

RN so oa sees oe eter eee 375.00 





Bookkeeping office at the 1954 National Ram Sale was a 


busy spot as consignors and buyers gathered to settle 
accounts. 


J 2 


Mrs. Mabel Liskey, Klamath Falls, Oregon, purchaser, and 


M. W. Becker, Rupert, Idaho, consignor, with the top-selling 
were presented during the program. ram at the National. 


This Suffolk yearling stud sold at $2,550. 


IN DETAI 


Roy C. Blakley, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 52, 10 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, 
i. tad |), a conan One ane SS Seen ere 
Carl Bumgarner, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 55, 5 Range Yearlings, to J. R. Broadbent, 
1533 Hubbard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 


C. F. Burger, Weiser, Idaho 
Lot 9, 1 Stud Yearling to M. N. Moon, 158 South 
Second West, Springville, Utah -.....0..22..00002..... 
Lot 42, 4 Range Yearlings to Hatch Brothers 
Company, Woods Cross, Utah .....................-...--- 
Lot 69, 5 Range Yearlings to Myron D. Childs, 
Springville, Utah 


B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, Idaho 


Lot 38, 5 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
Blackfoot, Idaho 


Lot 65, 5 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 


Po Se) | hs oe a a ee ae 
Lot 74, 5 Range Yearlings to John M. Garro, 
a a See eoed cea ee 
Lot 77, 9 Range Yearlings to H. L. Finch & Sons, 
Soda Springs, Idaho 


T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 

Lot 4, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. F. Jacobs, Box 
49, Montrose, Colorado -......<.s...cc5cccoccccccsccsnss- 
Lot 15, 1 Stud Yearling to Thousand Peaks Live- 
stock, 1209 Major Street, Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Lot 25, 5 Registered Yearlings to W. A. Banks & 

» WE ER CI oe st a 
Lot 39, 10 Range Yearlings to H. L. Finch & 
Sens, Seda Springs, Idaho -......-..............:-......... 
Lot 66, 10 Range Yearlings to Bill Smith, Boise, 
Idaho 


The National Wool 
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Price 


Per Head 


Lot 75, 9 Range Yearlings to John Archabal, 
a, Semen ee esta oe 
Lot 78, 5 Range Yearlings to W. A. Banks & Son, 
WV Gta a hn ae ee he 
Lot 80, 5 Range Yearlings to Alfred Rosa, Po- 
catello, Idaho 


Angel Caras & Sons, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 29, 5 Registered Yearlings to John R. Hol- 
man, Mentrose, Colorade .........<......5.-n0.. 
Lot 47, 5 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, 
CIN CR GEE:. Si coos cab coccidiosis tole access 


C. N. Carlsen & Sons, Ovid, Idaho 
Lot 56, 5 Range Yearlings to Hartley Stock Farm, 
Pas. Tran Cm Drente 8 os he os 


F. A. & Marian M. Coble, Winters, California 
Lot 32, 4 Registered Yearlings to D. Fairbanks, 
221 South West Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 


Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming 
Lot 33, 4 Registered Yearlings to Carl H. Seely, 
IGGL? CONORRGO 658 eee 
Lot 57, 5 Range Yearlings to J. R. Broadbent, 
1533 Hubbard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 


H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho 
Lot 1, 1 Stud Yearling to Warren Cogdill, Slater, 
SE RE es eee ete. Sebo ne Ciara eS 
Lot 12, 1 Stud Yearling to T. B. Burton, Cam- 
We NU ce se 
Lot 20, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. Vivion, Rawlins, 
be i ESD EE ee eens eee anes eee ree eee 
Lot 37, 5 Range Yearlings to John M. Garro, 
UIE, REO i cae diece Mere eae 
Lot 64, 5 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
NONE IN i ce ee ee 
Lot 81, 1 Stud Yearling (Imported), to Chas. 
Vivion, Rawlins, Wyoming .............................. 
Lot 82, 1 Stud Yearling (Imported), to Gerald 
Flanagan, Junction City, Oregon 


George Hall, Nephi, Utah 
Lot 51, 4 Range Yearlings to John M. Garro, 
ND, NR 6 Se el 
Lot 51, 1 Range Yearling to John M. Garro, 
RS Ee eke ane a” , a ORR 


Hartley Stock Farm, Page, North Dakota 
Lot 58, 5 Range Yearlings to Dave Addley, 
re UNS OUR a2 aa eenctio a Oe Beane 

Lot 73, 5 Range Yearlings to W. H. Elkington, 237 
So. Ridge Avenue, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Charles Howland & Son, Weiser, Idaho 

Lot 2, 1 Stud Yearling to R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
WENN Sct Rick eek NS CG Bile, = earn Me a 

Lot 13, 1 Stud Yearling to Warren Cogdill, Slater, 
ry i an ON nme ks ee ne 

Lot 34, 5 Registered Yearlings to Angelo Trayis, 
Pocatello Creek Road, Pocatello, Idaho ............ 

Lot 48, 10 Range Yearlings to C. W. Jackson, 
meve: Greck Nevade ........... 3 

Lot 71, 5 Range Yearlings to Ralph Davis, Lehi, 
I ae wae ce eR ara ag ee oe 


Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 3, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. F. Jacobs, Box 
49, Montrose, Colerade’ «...........2... cnc ccc, 
Lot 14, 1 Stud Yearling to L. Clifton Goble, 496 
South First West, Nephi, Utah -...........0000000000002.. 
Lot 24, 3 Registered Yearlings to H. L. Finch & 
Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho 
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160.00 


160.00 
120.00 


275.00 


350.00 


150.00 


120.00 


675.00 
1800.00 
1850.00 

230.00 

180.00 

600.00 


500.00 


145.00 


130.00 


125.00 


105.00 


400.00 
425.00 
140.00 
120.00 


115.00 


In the auction area at the sale Chas. Redd, La Sal, 





Utah, 


left, chats with Utah Congressman Douglas R. Stringfellow 
and National Association Executive Secretary J. M. “Casey” 


Jones. 
Feeders Association, is shown on the right. 





High-selling pen of Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds at $220 


A. E. Adams, president of the National Lamb 


per head consigned by Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah, 
and purchased by Nick Chournos, Tremonton, Utah. 


Reed S. Hymas & Sons, Ovid, Idaho 
Lot 59, 5 Range Yearlings to J. H. Dredge, 
Malad, Idaho 


Allan Jenkins, Newton, Utah 
Lot 10, 1 Stud Yearling to D. Fairbanks, 221 
South West Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah -....... 
Lot 35, 5 Registered Yearlings to Myron D. 
CHisGG, PI VENIG, SOI nnn nso cee oa cece ceeewcensrncs 
Lot 41, 5 Range Yearlings to Myron D. Childs, 
SURES TAIT, TOUIEE. vsti ape ese ee 
Lot 68, 5 Range Yearlings to Ralph Davis, Lehi, 
1, ars ee nara ENE RS ERROR ae 


Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc., Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 40, 10 Range Yearlings to Byron C. Ottosen, 
RI, ep oo Soest ess ee ee 
Lot 67, 5 Range Yearlings to H. L. Finch & Sons, 
SOG rttiee: SOOM o Ws... 
Lot 76, 10 Range Yearlings to Ercanbrack & Sons, 
Se UE, scssadscosesophesean Aer eh 
Lot 79, 5 Range Yearlings to Neville Hunsaker, 
INNS CNN sec cacetes capt tects ntti 


W. E. McCoy, Buhl, Idaho 
Lot 60, 5 Range Yearlings to Charles Stratton, 
Rawlins, Wyoming 


150.00 


500.00 
170.00 
140.00 


120.00 


130.00 
125.00 
110.00 


120.00 














Ram at left is an imported Suffolk yearling stud consigned 
to the National by the Howard Vaughn Estate, Dixon, Cal- 
ifornia. It was purchased by Ernest F. Langholf, Walden, 
Colorado for $1,000. Second high-selling Suffolk stud (right) 
was consigned by M. W. Becker, Rupert, Idaho and purchased 
by Hartley Stock Farm, Page, North Dakota at $1,900. 






aaa 5A 


Scene in the main section of the Coliseum in Ogden, with all 


of the rams in their pens and ready for the opening of the 
39th National Sale. 






Mia 


Mrs. W. E. McCoy, Buhl, Idaho, examines 
trophies and fleeces in the Second National 
Wool Show held as a special feature of the 
National Ram Sale. Seventy-eight fleeces 
from 10 States were exhibited. 
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Myrthen N. Moon, Springville, Utah 


Lot 61, 10 Range Yearlings to Vance W. Aagard, 
Fountain Green, Utah 


Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 


Lot 46, 9 Range Yearlings to J. R. Broadbent, 
1533 Hubbard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah... 
Lot 70, 5 Range Yearlings to Myron D. Childs, 
Springville, Utah 


Earl Root, Cambridge, Idaho 


Lot 53, 10 Range Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock, 
300 First Security Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah.. 


C. R. Sanderson & Sons, Monte Vista, Colorado 


Lot 62, 10 Range Yearlings to W. H. Elkington, 
237 So. Ridge Avenue, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Willard Turner, Nampa, Idaho 


Lot 6, 1 Stud Yearling to Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
po TR |! a Ra eek Ses eae ea 
Lot 36, 4 Registered Ram Lambs to Elgin Mellor, 
Fayette, Utah 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


Lot 28, 5 Registered Yearlings to Farrell T. 
Wankier, Levan, Utah 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


Lot 43, 5 Range Ram Lambs to S. E. Curry, 
Plainview, Texas 


Ervin E. Vassar, Dixon, California 


Lot 5, 1 Stud Yearling to Mabel Liskey, Klamath 
LL Sa ee eee: cae ee eee 
Lot 16, 1 Stud Ram Lamb to S. E. Curry, Plain- 
ERIN CURRIER Cu ae he i ca ee 
Lot 27, 4 Registered Yearlings to L. M. Sanders, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado 


Howard Vaughn Estate, Dixon, California 


Lot 8, 1 Stud Yearling (Imported) to Earnest F. 
Langholk, Walden, Colorado ...............-.c.............. 
Lot 18, 1 Stud Yearling (Imported) to Chas. 
Vivien, Rawlins, Wyoming ....................:.......... 
Lot 21, 1 Stud Two-Year-Old (Imported) to Wal- 
ter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon ............ 
Lot 26, 5 Registered Yearlings to Neal Snyder, 
INOPWOOd, ColgrnOO: .....5. 
Lot 45, 5 Range Ram Lambs to Albert Smith 
Investment Company, 1911 Michigan Avenue, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Farrell T. Wankier, Levan, Utah 


Lot 31, 5 Registered Ram Lambs to Car! H. Seely, 
TOE, CN aan ech 
Lot 50, 5 Range Yearlings to John M. Garro, 
Rupert, Idaho 


Roy B. Warrick & Son, Oskaloosa, lowa 


Lot 11, 1 Stud Yearling to L. C. Draper, Brashear, 
oS ees ee Ra ER Sa Ed aio | tne 2 ci ed ee 
Lot 19, 1 Stud Yearling to Voyle Bagley, Aurora, 
NUE ee ee ee eR, Ree CN ne aie 
Lot 44, 3 Range Yearlings to Smith Brothers 
Sheep (Tony Smith) Lee, Nevada 


. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 


Lot 63, 10 Range Lambs to Albert Smith Invest- 
ment Company, 1911 Michigan Avenue, Salt Lake 
ment Company, 1911 Michigan Avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


The National Wool 
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HAMPSHIRES 


T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 123, 5 Range Yearlings to R. E. Hughes, 
Nicolaus, California 


College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 102, 1 Stud Yearling to Robins Investment 
Company, Kayaville, Utalt ..... 2. .....02....- ccc sesesc 
Lot 107, 1 Stud Yearling to Thousand Peaks Live- 
stock, 1209 Major Street, Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Lot 117, 5 Registered Yearlings to Kippen 
Brothers, Morgan, Utah 


Mary Donohoe, Fishtail, Montana 
Lot 124, 5 Range Yearlings to John Etcheverry, 
2764 Van Buren, Ogden, Utah 


Jack Eastman, Provo, Utah 
Lot 125, 5 Range Yearlings to Kippen Brothers, 
ES I i ek sn cecedcs te ath ee ee 


Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 112, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. H. Dredge, 
TE I as dl a he Ne 
Lot 121, 5 Range Yearlings to R. E. Hughes, 
Nicolaus, California 


Therald Larsen, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 105, 1 Stud Yearling to F. F. 
TR gi, ee ed cs 
Lot 119, 5 Range Yearlings to J. H. Dredge, 
fy OA So ane eT eee ee Ota ESPN ee 
Lot 127, 5 Range Yearlings to J. H. Dredge, 
Malad, Idaho 


Matthews Brothers, Ovid, 
Lot 101, 


Montoya, La- 


Idaho 
1 Stud Yearling to Olsen Brothers, 


Spanish Fork, Utah and Clyde Broadbent, 


[2 ae |) | | edt ee eee, Se SNR ne ocean aa 


Price 
Per Head 


95.00 


215.00 
185.00 


80.00 


95.00 


110.00 


130.00 


80.00 


230.00 
95.00 


100.00 


225.00 





Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho, consigned this top-selling 
Hampshire stud ram, purchased at $675 by Washington 


State College, Pullman, Washington. 
is W. K. Matthews. 
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Shown with the ram 


Lot 106, 1 Stud Yearling to Washington State 
College, Pullman, Washington ........................... 
Lot 110, 1 Stud Yearling to Bert T. Coleman, 
S| | a ene nae mate Bet Pert! 33 Se 
Lot 113, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. H. Dredge, 
Malad, Idaho 


Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho 
Lot 103, 1 Stud Yearling to Utah State Agricul- 
tural College. togen, Utah ...2.04500 5222 
Lot 108, 1 Stud Yearling to Mary Donohoe, Fish- 
COTE, FN a sich cess eects eee 
Lot 111, 1 Stud Yearling to Belmar Ranch (J. G. 
Heit) 729 South Wadsworth, Denver, Colorado.. 
Lot 114, 5 Registered Yearlings to Roy Heise, 
Gardnerville, Névada. .........:..-...2.-. 
Lot 122, 5 Range Yearlings to J. H. Dredge, 
DPT CN « eecce ctl eceactsiszscesaieinctansivie nea 
Lot 129, 10 Range Yearlings to R. E. Hughes, 
Nicolans; Catitornia: ..::....:.025.... 20 
Lot 130, 5 Range Yearlings to Bert T. Coleman, 
Heber, Utah 


Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Lot 118, 4 Registered Yearlings to Thousand 
Peaks Livestock, 1209 Major Street, Salt Lake 
Cite, TORN cain ee a eee es 


L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 

Lot 104, 1 Stud Yearling to Mace E. Davis, Nor- 
bg erent Pen 

Lot 109, 1 Stud Ram Lamb to Elkington Brothers, 
RGANO WIR, TOMO: sonic. cece sce eet eee 

Lot 116, 5 Registered Ram Lambs to J. O. Faw- 
cett & Sons, Henefer, Utah -.............2.223.. 

Lot 120, 5 Range Ram Lambs to Carl H. Seely, 
Moewer: Golgrade ......- 2. cee a ee 

Lot 128, 4 Range Yearlings to Edwin R. — 
Rt. 2, Pecatene, Gao ...::.....0 


SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


R. B. Beatty, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Lot 135, 8 Range Yearlings to Tom Powers, 1833 
South 23rd East, Salt Lake City, Utah ............ 
Lot 139, 10 Range Ram Lambs to L. W. Roberts, 
Cokeville, Wyoming 


T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 133, 10 Range Yearlings to Carl H. Seely, 
WECGIGE CTI ois cccsobacecci et ane 
Lot 137, 9 Range Yearlings to Leo Bertagnole, 
1950 East 17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 
Lot 141, 8 Range Yearlings to Bert T. Coleman, 
ee eR aN ee ee Aare nar ne RIC ONE Eee, a Ae 
Lot 144, 10 Range Yearlings to J. H. Allen, 
Draper, Utah 


Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming 
Lot 131, 10 Range Yearlings to Emory C. Smith, 
1835 Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 
Lot 136, 10 Range Yearlings to Robert Byram 
& Bons: Coen, UtAw 22k eae 
Lot 140, 10 Range Yearlings to J. H. Allen, Dra- 
WIE... THMED aces ccs cadet eceecveocst pete tose see 
Lot 143, 10 Range Yearlings to L. W. Fitzgerald, 
LO) ae |”) | eae alee ee eerie See ie ere aoe ee 


W. E. McCoy, Buhl, Idaho 
Lot 182, 9 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, 
SPRUCE CREED 5 ce si cacsscicccacdeswsebecetsiosanck eareeiover 


Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 134, 10 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, 
Tremonton, Utah 


675.00 
170.00 
155.00 


300.00 
500.00 
300.00 
130.00 
115.00 

80.00 


95.00 


95.00 


190.00 
200.00 
75.00 
75.00 
115.00 


150.00 


110.00 


190.00 
140.00 
160.00 


140.00 


140.00 
150.00 
145.00 


150.00 
180.00 


185.00 
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Price 
Per Head 
Lot 138, 10 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, 
| Sg 2S en ee dit ele ee eee 
Lot 142, 10 Range Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock, 


220.00 


300 First Security Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah... 145.00 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Voyle Bagley, Avrora, Utah 

Lot 240, 5 Range Yearlings to Chas. Redd, La Sal, 

CS RE ee Se ee een ey ee ae Dee eee 70.00 
Lot 252, 5 Range Yearlings to Continental Live 

Stock Company, Cokeville, Wyoming ................ 62.50 
Lot 260, 5 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 

aa FO) Es S| cn ee eee ae 55.00 





Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah, consigned this top-selling 
Rambouillet yearling which was purchased at $810 by the 
Utah State Agricultural College. Ram will be used in the 
Kennecott experiment designed to develop an improved 
strain of Rambouillets. Scott Hansen, son of Wynn, left, and 


Dr. James A. Bennett, USAC, right. 





A - 4 ° 5 i 
os fl 
Visiting during the National Ram Sale are (left to right) W. 
A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana; Allyn Tedmon, Ft. Collins, 
Colorado, and Everett E. Shuey, Helena, Montana. 
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Lot 267, 5 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, 
Ely, Nevada 


George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 205, 1 Stud Yearling to McCoy Brothers, 
Wa is ee 
Lot 213, 1 Stud Yearling to Devereaux, Burke 
& Sheridan, Hoover, South Dakota ................... 
Lot 221, 5 Registered Yearlings to Chris Ander- 
gon, Sheridan, Montana ...........-.........-.--.----<c.c.:...- 
Lot 233, 5 Range Yearlings to W. Eugene Allred, 
LA os) aD | | ce i a 
Lot 246, 6 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, 
TR A Ra ae Pa ee em nee) eae 
Lot 256, 10 Range Yearlings to Continental Live 
Stock Company, Cokeville, Wyoming ................ 
Lot 263, 5 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming ................-.-....-.:........ 
Lot 269, 5 Range Yearlings to Continental Live 
Stock Company, Cokeville, Wyoming 


John H. Beal, Cedar City, Utah 


Lot 206, 1 Stud Yearling to Devereaux, Burke & 
Sheridan, Hoover, South Dakota ........................ 
Lot 214, 1 Stud Yearling to George L. Beal, 
[On | ee en ae eee oe eee 
Lot 228, 5 Registered Yearlings to Robison & 
Sorensen, Biko, Nevada ~.........-.-..---.--2.222--202cs.---.- 
Lot 238, 5 Range Yearlings to Gaston Carrica- 
bura, Geneva. Idaho ‘\...............-.-. 22... cs... 
Lot 250, 5 Range Yearlings to Robison & Soren- 
ER TU SN a i a 
Lot 259, 10 Range Yearlings to Leo Bertagnole, 
1850 East 17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah ........ 
Lot 266, 5 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, 
Lo aaah OS a a ae aaa ee eee eee 
Lot 270, 5 Range Yearlings to Wynn S. Hansen, 
Collinston, Utah 


. N. Christensen & Son, Levan, Utah 


Lot 237, 5 Range Yearlings to Oly P. Nelson, 
Corinne, Utah 


. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 207, 1 Stud Yearling to B. H. Robison, Ely, 
Le res ee ty Nee OP Ce ee Oe 
Lot 215, 1 Stud Yearling to Robison & Sorensen, 
SLL Sa eee aee e e eSh NE PO EP OLN RE 
Lot 226, 5 Registered Yearlings to Robison & 
Sorensen, Elko, Nevada .................--0ccce<cscccocscce-.c. 
Lot 239, 10 Range Yearlings to Ralph Longfellow, 
CE Bee RR ae 2 ee oe a ee eee 


Lot 251, 5 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, Ely, 
Nevada 


. E. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 208, 1 Stud Yearling to Anthony Ashby, 
Box 436, American. Fork, Utah .......................... 
Lot 216, 1 Stud Yearling to E. P. Morgan, Riv- 
I Nr Sh ae 
Lot 223, 5 Registered Yearlings to T. Tracy 
Wright, Sait Lake City, Utah .............................. 
Lot 236, 10 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, 
eat RE are a 
Lot 249, 5 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 
OT a SS ee ae 
Lot 258, 5 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming ...........................------ 
Lot 265, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, 
Cokeville, Wyoming 


Revel Christensen, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 242, 5 Range Yearlings to Matthias Allred, 
Fountain Green, Utah 


50.00 


500.00 
200.00 
140.00 
130.00 
75.00 
52.50 
67.50 


62.50 


170.00 
800.00 


120.00 


110.00 
100.00 
85.00 
50.00 


67.50 


150.00 
120.00 
105.00 
67.50 
72.50 
52.50 


45.00 


57.50 
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0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
5.00 


2.50 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
5.00 
2.50 
0.00 
5.00 


5.00 


0.00 
).00 
5.00 
).00 


7.50 


50 


wer 





Price 


Per Head 


College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 202, 1 Stud Yearling to E. K. Strate, Spring 
CR, en se eee ee ee 
Lot 229, 4 Registered Yearlings to J. W. Jarvis 
& Sen, Durango, Colorado’ <.....:........................ 


Lloyd N. Davis, Brigham City, Utah 
Lot 241, 10 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, 
Ve a AINSI RES See Soman eae ene ae eee 


Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Lot 209, 1 Stud Yearling to Colorado A. & M. 
College, Fort Collins, Colorado .........................--. 
Lot 217, 1 Stud Yearling to Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan, Utah -.....-.nc.--sccciccccccoseoseers 
Lot 225, 5 Registered Yearlings to Warren E. 
Johnson, Spearfish, South Dakota ........................ 
Lot 235, 10 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, 
PSTN 0 SR REE eee seo pe Ae Teor e dt. aie aes 
Lot 248, 5 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 
Dir Rm ery, ele a reectss 
Lot 257, 5 Range Yearlings to H. J. Newton, 
ja a ee ee ene cee ene ne 
Lot 264, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, 
emueEN Le, Wu MINN cn ne eee es 


210.00 


130.00 


52.50 


210.00 
810.00 
100.00 
65.00 
72.50 
77.50 


70.00 


John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Inc., Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Lot 204, 1 Stud Yearling to B..H. Robison, Ely, 
; | ea One EUR MER AD Nas, eee Se Le 
Lot 212, 1 Stud Yearling to Lloyd N. Davis, 
Bronwn ity, Ulan... 
Lot 227, 5 Registered Yearlings to Robison & 
Sorensen. Wilko, NGVAGA —__..-.--.n-nco con ccrccc cece 
Lot 232, 5 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, 
Ce a ee ES eB ee 
Lot 245, 10 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, 
I Pe ee ee aa 
Lot 255, 5 Range Yearlings to Charles Stratton, 
Rawr, WevOmune 2. ce ei 
Lot 262, 5 Range Yearlings to Robison & Soren- 
EGTA. UUaa, OO ees 


Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 201, 1 Stud Yearling to Devereaux, Burke & 
Sheridan, Hoover, South Dakota ........................ 
Lot 210, 1 Stud Yearling to Devereaux, Burke & 
Sheridan, Hoover, South Dakota °........................ 
Lot 218, 1 Stud Yearling to Devereaux, Burke & 
Sheridan, Hoover, South Dakota ........................ 
Lot 222; 5 Registered Yearlings to Ray Anchor- 
doguy, Red Bluft,. California. .............................. 
Lot 231, 5 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, Ely, 
PO ON a ee i eect 
Lot 244, 5 Range Yearlings to G. E. Stanfield, 
Weiser, Idaho 
Lot 254, 10 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming .................-.------------- 
Lot 261, 5 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming .................-2.--2:.----2 
Lot 268, 5 Range Yearlings to C. D. Michaelson, 
DMD CREM See ni tel ot eg ol 


Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 203, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. Redd, La Sal, 
NONE ok ids a oe 
Lot 211, 1 Stud Yearling to Devereaux, Burke & 
Sheridan, Hoover, South Dakota ........................ 
Lot 224, 5 Registered Yearlings to John K. Mad- 
sen, Rambouillet Farm, Inc., Mt. Pleasant, 
TN a a cr oe a ee 


Lot 230, 5 Range Yearlings to Chas. Redd, La Sal, 


I ee ee a eat cere wate ere ate 


September, 1954 


110.00 
160.00 
95.00 
92.50 
80.00 
62.50 


60.00 


270.00 
500.00 
500.00 
170.00 
120.00 
77.50 
65.00 
60.00 


100.00 





Close second in sale price to the high- 
selling Rambouillet is this yearling stud 
purchased at $800 by George L. Beal and 
Sons, Ephraim, Utah, and consigned by 
John H. Beal, Cedar City, Utah. Left to 
right, Stanley and Carl Beal, Ephraim, 
and John Beal. 





Top-selling pen of registered Rambouillets consigned by Niel- 
son Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah and purchased at $170 


per head by Ray Anchordoguy, Red Bluff, California. 


_ Left 


to right, Richard and Adin Nielson, Ray Anchordoguy, S. P. 


Arbios, Stockton, 
California. 


Lot 248, 10 Range Yearlings to Charles Stratton, 
BWI, We VOMIINE Qo. che 

Lot 253, 5 Range — to Chas. R. — & 
Sons, Morgan, Utah . 2 


California, and John Harriet, 


Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Lot 234, 4 Range Yearlings to Charles Stratton, 
Rawlins, Wyoming .. 
Lot 247, 4 Range Yearlings to Marsing Brothers, 
gil Mk 0 ees eect as een Meier coe A 2. Leg 


PANAMAS 


Tom Bell, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 304, 5 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming ....................---------..-+. 


Alturas, 


62.50 
80.00 


62.50 


50.00 


32.50 
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About one-half of all 
cows slaughtered last 
year graded as Canners 
and Cutters. Few graded 
above Commercial. 


| Carcass yields of Canner cows are low... about 38% to 43% of 
the live weight. Compare that with the carcass yields of... 


Better Grades of Cows.........sceceeees 48% to 55% 
Steers Grading Choice......... cuucuenea 59% to 63% 


2 Retailers can’t sell much Canner cow beef as regular cuts because 
it is not tender enough . . . excepting the tenderloin which amounts 
to only 2% of the carcass weight. It is necessary to “bone-out’’ the 
carcass and convert the meat into such products as franks, 
bologna, hamburger, canned meats, canned soups, and other 
ready-to-eat meats. 


3 There’s less meat on the carcass—boning yields are low. About 
67% to 72% of the dressed carcass is boneless meat... thus, only '/s 
to '/s of the live weight of the Canner cow becomes boneless meat. 


4 More Canner cow carcasses are condemned during slaughter 
than any other grade. Condemned carcasses must be converted to in- 
edible products which have much lower values than if the meat were 
acceptable for human food. 


Many Operations Are Needed to Turn Cow-Beef 
Into Products That Consumers Want 


If there is to be any market for Can- 
ner cow meat, some or all of these 
necessary services must be performed: 


; 1 Carcasses must be “boned-out” 

which requires skilled hand labor. 

Canner cow meat cannot be uti- 

lized without this operation. 

: ? Before processing, additional trim- 
ming is required to remove ten- 
dons, sinews, and cartilage. That 
means greater shrink two ways— 
from trimming and from greater 
losses of moisture. 

3 Especially during heavy fall mar- 
ketings, much of the boneless beef 
must be frozen and stored until 
there is a market for the finished 
product. 





4 Chopping and grinding are part of 
the processing. So is the addition 
of seasoning, spices, etc. 





Cooking, canning, labeling, pack- 
aging, etc., require special equip- CANNING 
ment and extra labor. 





These services create new and delicious products which 

in turn create a new and wider demand for the meat 

from all grades of cows. That means a better market... 
and a better price for your cows. 
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CANNER COWS... why They Sell For Less 











Some Canner Cows Are 
Worth More Than Others 


Cows A and B, for example, were sold the same day 
on the same market and each weighed the same. 


Cow A Cow B 


900 Ibs. 


w 
























43% 




















Tae /| «6a 


LEAVING 
558 LBS. OF 
By-Products 
and Valueless 
Material 

















LEAVING 
513 LBS. OF 
By-Products 

and Valueless 

Material 











BONING 
67% | YIELD 72% 


(Percentage of 
‘Boneless Meat) : 





























229 lbs. 278 bs. 


AND 113 LBS. AND 109 LBS. 


of bones, fats : of bones, fats 
and shrink and shrink 

















Cow B had 49 Ibs. more boneless meat than 
Cow A. On the basis of a wholesale price of 30¢ 
per lb. for fresh boneless cow beef... and 
assuming the by-products from each cow are of 
equal value ... Cow B is actually worth $14.70 
more... or, about $1.63 per cwt. alive. 

Other factors may further increase the differ- 
ence in value. Cow A may often have extremely 
yellow fat. If so, the meat must be sold for less. 
In addition, better Canner cows (such as Cow B) 
may have 1 or 2 cuts of a quality that can be 
used for example to produce dried beef —giving 
Cow B greater value. 


Because some cows yield more and better meat than others, 
they vary in value and meat packers bid for them accordingly. 











Swift & Company 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH DEPT., CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Top-selling lot of Panamas, a registered pen consigned by 
Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc., Muldoon, Idaho, and purchased at 
$52.50 per head by R. C. Rich Sheep Company, Soda 
Springs; Idaho. 
Price 
Per Head 
Joseph Horn, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 307, 5 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming ...:...:.....-.-...........<.... 32.50 
Lot 310, 5 Range Ram Lambs to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming ...«:::...........--.------------ 30.00 
Lot 312, 5 Range Ram Lambs to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming ...<.....-.....-...:...c<.-<s0: 25.00 
Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc., Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 301, 5 Registered Yearlings to R. C. Rich 
Sheep Company, Soda Springs, Idaho -............... 52.50 
Lot 302, 10 Range Yearlings to R. C. Rich Sheep 
Company, Soda Springs, Idaho ............................ 35.00 
Lot 308, 5 Range Yearlings to Gaston Erra- 
mouspe, 108 Second Street, Rock Springs, 
ON ne areca 32.50 
Lot 311, 10 Range Yearlings to Gaston Erra- 
mouspe, 108 Second Street, Rock Springs, 
TI cr eC eee os 32.50 
Harry Meuvleman & Sons, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 303, 4 Range Yearlings to John Flint, Brig- 
aS ak | | ne nn ce ace eee a eee eee 35.00 
Lot 309, 5 Range Yearlings to John Flint, Brig- 
ham Cry, Ute .......-----2..-. bectenipsanceetenenbiseraeraeree 32.50 
Ricks Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 306, 5 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, 
BI REI joc tee Soe a ngich seh Sm nea Cede Rte ake 45.00 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Lot 305, 5 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming ..............-............22.--.. 30.00 
TARGHEES 
Sieben Live Stock Company, Helena, Montana 
Lot 313, 5 Registered Yearlings to Hatch Brothers 
Company, Woeds Cross, Utalt ................:............. 35.00 
Lot 314, 5 Range Yearlings to Hatch Brothers 
Company, Woods Cross, Utah .........................--- 35.00 
COLUMBIAS 
Alden K. Barton & Sons, Manti, Utah 
Lot 321, 1 Stud Yearling to Carl T. Cox & Sons, 
eee ri OO ee 200.00 
Lot 328, 5 Registered Yearlings to Nick Chournos, 
INR RA COUR nee a Behn ot Be 60.00 
Lot 341, 5 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming .......................2222..----- 30.00 
September, 1954 






















National Ram Sale 
consignor James L. 
Noble, Page, North 
Dakota, looks over 
some of the entries. 


we 


Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 319, 1 Stud Yearling to Willard H. 
Fairpoint, South Dakota 
Lot 326, 1 Stud Yearling to Willard H. 
Fairpoint, South Dakota 
Lot 331, 5 Registered Yearlings to B. H. Robison, 
Ely, Nevada 
Lot 338, 10 Range Yearlings to Gaston Erra- 
mouspe, 108 Second Street, Rock Springs, 
Wyoming 
Lot 351, 10 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Lot 358, 5 Range Yearlings to Dearth Jamieson 
Sheep Company, Eden, Wyoming 
W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana 
Lot 340, 5 Range Yearlings to C. W. Jackson, 
Rebel Creek, Nevada 
Lot 353, 5 Range Yearlings to Hatch Brothers 
Company, Woods Cross, Utah 
Lot 359, 5 Range Yearlings to Willard Petersen, 
Hyrum, Utah 
Lot 363, 5 Range Yearlings to Dearth Jamieson 
Sheep Company, Eden, Wyoming 
Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, idaho 
Lot 339, 5 Range Yearlings to R. Thaoe Wright, 
3854 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Lot 352, 5 Range Yearlings to R. Thaoe Wright, 
3854 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah... 


Warren, 





Top-selling Columbia stud ram consigned by 
Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho, and purchased 
at $425 by Thorley Brothers, Cedar City, 
Utah. 


130.00 


130.00 


47.50 


42.50 
34.00 


35.00 


37.50 
34.00 
38.00 


36.00 


45.00 


33.00 








Price 


Per Head 
E. J. Handley, McMinnville, Oregon 
Lot 345, 5 Range Yearlings to R. Thaoe Wright, 
3854 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 32.50 
Lot 355, 5 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Hemmerer, Wyomimg ..................--.-.:....... 30.00 
Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Lot 317, 1 Stud Yearling to Wm. Powers, Carter, 
SY ES EES a ee ee ee ee 120.00 


Lot 325, 1 Stud Yearling to Colorado A. & M. 





College, Fort Collins, Colorado ........................ 150.00 
Lot 330, 5 Registered Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, 
Maan, WO CURING ose 52.50 
Lot 337, 10 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, 
po RS | a ae ace eee See 90.00 
Lot 350, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, 
OO CRN | cc ae 43.00 
Lot 357, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, 
Cokevilie, Wyoming —.................-.-._s...-..-- 2... 35.00 
Lot 361, 5 Range Yearlings to R. Thaoe Wright, 
3854 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 37.00 
Lot 365, 5 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, 
PINE PUING  255 os soe 55.00 
Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 322, 1 Stud Yearling to Athel B. Fitzgerald, 
RN CRU CPOE aos oo sen a 150.00 
Lot 333, 4 Registered Yearlings to Willard Peter- 
a 1 a | ne ee 42.50 
Lot 342, 10 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming ..............................-- 35.00 
Hartley Stock Farm, Page, North Dakota 
Lot 346, 10 Range Yearlings to Hatch Brothers 
Company, Woods Cross, Utah ..............0000000000.... 34.00 
Henry A. Mansfield, Vernal, Utah 
Lot 3438, 5 Range Yearlings to C. W. Jackson, 
BC RS oO re 40.00 
R. Bob Robinson, Logan, Utah 
Lot 344, 5 Range Yearlings to R. Thaoe Wright, 
3854 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 32.50 
Walter H. Schroeder, Buhl, Idaho 
Lot 347, 5 Range Yearlings to W. S. Tanner, 
wo LER 1: S| SpE SES SAREE De SP ee ee en eae eae eon ern 31.00 
R. J. Shown, Monte Vista, Colorado 
Lot 334, 5 Registered Yearlings to Lem Wilson, 
oe. “Grameevine: Taal: ... 3... 92.50 
Lot 335, 10 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, 
Tremonton, Utah .............. 85.00 





High-selling pen of Columbia registered rams at $92.50 per 
head were consigned by R. J. Shown, Monte Vista, Colorado, 
and purchased by Lem Wilson, Jr., Grangeville, Idaho. 
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Lot 348, 5 Range Yearlings to H. J. Newton, 





jo a aR Oe ee ee cena Ue 44.00 
Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho 
Lot 315, 1 Stud Yearling to Thorley Brothers, 
Bg AR =) nr 425.00 
Lot 323, 1 Stud Yearling to Rulon S. Wood, Cedar 
Rt TN gl ee ee et ee lee cabed at 160.00 
Lot 329, 5 Registered Yearlings to Joseph I. Beck, 
Pete Cn, UD oa aan ogc hee 80.00 
Lot 336, 5 Range Yearlings to Gaston Erra- 
mouspe, 108 Second Street, Rock Springs, 
RSE te ag cee en ie ne eR ae 65.00 
Lot 349, 5 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming .....................-.------------ 34.00 
Lot 356, 10 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming ......................:.......... 40.00 
Lot 360, 5 Range Yearlings to Ellis Richins, 
YS CS eS ene eae ee ee 45.00 
Lot 364, 5 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Com- 
pany, Kemmerer, Wyoming ..............-.......--..-.-..-.- 36.00 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Lot 316, 1 Stud Yearling to Mace E. Davis, Nor- 
RRO OS a eee nee a eee eee 250.00 
Lot 324, 1 Stud Yearling to Joseph Ray Hopkin, 
Sa se ee a no es 135.00 
Lot 327, 5 Registered Yearlings to Carl H. Seely, 
Meeker: Coloradies cls... n nosso cttw : 75.00 
Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho 
Lot 318, 1 Stud Yearling to John T. Kelly, Red 
MN IO, aa ocd ashes es ic dcccenccndoean cea 230.00 
Lot 332, 5 Range Yearlings to J. O. Fawcett & 
Son, Heneter, Utah 2. ccc 45.00 
RAMBOUILLET-COLUMBIA CROSSBREDS 
F. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 366, 10 Range Yearlings to Ellison Ranching 
Commany, BIKG, NOVAGa) q-... << ccc. cans oicnncsecsenneeni 55.00 


RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLN CROSSBREDS 


Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming 
Lot 367, 10 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, 
COMeville, We GMATAG «qx nnn acacia. i. So wccncnvaniienencduecececeseee 57.50 
Lot 368, 10 Range Yearlings to Bud Wilson, 


Rag OO SS RN OnE nen ee Cee eee 85.00 
Lot 369, 9 Range Yearlings to Charles Stratton, 
RRS NN a INI a so spices picts ee vtoenss 85.00 





j . 4 me ; wo Te 


One of two high-selling pens of whiteface crossbreds. These 
Rambouillet-Lincolns were consigned by Covey-Bagley-Day- 
ton, Cokeville, Wyoming, and purchased by Bud Wilson, 
Lucile, Idaho. Another pen at this price entered by the same 
consignors was purchased by Chas. Stratton, Rawlins, 
Wyoming. 
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= BOX SCORE Targhee Production 
5.00 1954 NATIONAL RAM SALE Sale, October 9 
0.00 CONSIGNORS AND PURCHASERS OF RAMS BRINGING THE TOP PRICE IN 
EACH CLASSIFICATION OF THE FIVE PRINCIPAL BREEDS ARGHEE sheep breeders will hold 
0.00 their second annual Production sale 
Consignor Purchaser Price Per Head at the Billings Public Stockyards, Sat- 
Stud Reg. Range urday, October 9th. The sale will fea- 
5.00 — sm Rens ture top quality offerings and will be a 
SUFFOLKS major source of foundation stock of this 
4.00 M. W. Becker Mabel Liskey new breed in the U. S. 
Rupert, Idaho Klamath Falls, Oregon $2,550 
M. W. Becker Chas. Redd One hundred fifty purebred ewes and 
0.00 owt, a s - -*. Utah $375 rams will be sold. In addition 75 choice 
B. B. Burroughs ohn M. Garro ill al E 
5.00 Homedale, Idaho Rupert, Idaho $305 range fame will sino: be,quee 
RAMBOUILLETS The first sale conducted last year of 
6.00 Wynn:S. Hansen USAC the breed saw the establishment of a 
Collinston, Utah Logan, Utah $810 number of new flocks of Targhee sheep 
Nielson Sheep Co. Ray Anchordoguy in the West. The Targhee was scien- 
Ephraim, Utah Red Bluff, California $170 tifically developed by the USDA as a 
0.00 ag og “— a $140 practical and productive breed for the 
‘ : western sheep industry. 
5.00 HAMPSHIRES - ; 
Matthews Bros. Washington St. College The Production sale is sponsored by 
5.00 a — ‘ ——— Washington $675 | the U. S. Targhee Sheep Association 
atthews Bros. - H. Dredge | and will present buyers with an un- 
—<—- —. ne Dredge $155 | usual opportunity to acquire founda- 
0.00 Ephraim, Utah Malad, Idaho $475 | tion stock of such a relatively new 
: | breed. Tige Thomas of Idaho Falls, 
. COLUMBIAS | Idaho will auctioneer the sale. 
5.00 “~~ ager Thorley yg $ 
alad, Idaho Cedar City, Uta 425 i a 
R. J. Shown Lem Wilson, Jr. The roa go by —— —— 
Monte Vista, Colorado Grangeville, Idaho $92.50 | Proximavery ampouilet, : m- 
Wynn S. Hansen Nick Chournos | coln and some Corriedale breeding. The 
Collinston, Utah Tremonton, Utah $90 | best characteristics from the three 
breeds were intensified in the Targhee. 
5.00 PANAMAS 3 : 
Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc. R. C. Rich Sheep Co. Though developed primarily for the 
Muldoon, Idaho Soda Springs, Idaho $52.50 western range industry, the breed “rs 
Ricks Brothers B. H. Robison becoming increasingly popular in farm 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Ely, Nevada $45 flocks. 
—Wnm. J. Boylan 
7.50 x ee 
.» | FOR LAMB PROMOTION 
».00 For the second time this year, mem- 
bers of the Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association are featuring lamb on 
their truckside posters. The packers 
are anxious to aid in stabilizing the 
industry. Photo shows (left) Douglas 
Allan, San Francisco, president of 
James Allan and Sons, one of the lead- 
ing lamb slaughterers in the United 
States and. WSMPA vice president, 
displaying the latest lamb poster to 
Arthur Cooley, San Francisco attorney 
and member of an old-time California 
family of sheep growers who has 3,500 
breeding ewes on his ranch near Clover- 
ese dale. Cooley is also a member of the 
ay- California Wool Growers Association. 
on, WSMPA members displayed a truckside 
me lamb poster last February urging the 
ns, public to “Serve Lamb Often—It’s 
Plentiful Now.” 
wer September, 1954 21. 
i 

















A NEW ALFALFA SEED — 




































| NATIONAL RAM SALE 
Release of a new variety of alfalfa 
| was recently announced by the Nevada AVERAGE SALE PRICES, 1952, 1953, 1954 
College of Agriculture, Lahontan alfalfa, 
the new variety, carries resistance to 1952 1953 1954 
the stem nematode and recovers faster , No. Price No. Price No. Price 
after cutting than varieties now gen- RAMBOUILLETS: Sold Per Head Sold Per Head Sold Per Head 
erally grown in Nevada. : ‘ saat 
The new alfalfa is more drought re- Single RI .Stineevssrraniice 21 $548.33 21 $242.15 18 sarees: 
sistant than any other variety. It will Registered Pens of 5.... 55 150.00 45 63.33 44 121.48 
go deeper for water because it is deeper Range Rams ................... 250 92.25 244 39.39 249 68.57 
rooted. Total Rambouillets 1 
Sold and Averages....326 131.38 310 56.60 311 91.13 . 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG in 
. . . { 
HAMPSHIRES: -e 
Single Studs .................. 17 188.24 15 184.33 11 290.00 a 
Registered Pens of 5.... 53 90.61 32 104.77 29 111.38 fi 
ei Range Rams 
Meee wd gE Yearlings ................- 97 66.73 20 100.25 b4 96.02 | 
14> ; a I adage gcse 5 75.00 10 82.50 5 75.00 
APS FRANKLIN WS Total Hampshires a 
: Me Sold and Averages......172 86.34 yi 116.20 99 121.01 G 
S 
Protect Lambs} *": 
Single Studs 21 405.71 21 —-740.48 23 —«-792.39 : 
from Registered Pens of 5....102 133.28 88 213.07 58 200.52 v 
ENTEROTOXEMIA Range Rams 0 
commonly known as CAPHMGS <......-:-.2.....-.. 259 109.54 235 155.74 254 155.35 Pp 
“9 ae a a a 10 82.50 10 117.50 20 117.50 
7 vereating isease wt Total Suffolks : 
Pulpy Kidney Disease, Sold and Averages..392 138.69 354. .208.60S-355—s 201.87 | 

in feed lots, wheat pastures . 

and lambing down of grain COLUMBIAS: | 

or pea fields. Single Studs .............. 13 266.54 13 174.23 11 189.09 ¢ 
immunize by vaccinating with Registered Pens of 5.... 40 102.19 44 67.73 39 62.37 . 
Range Rams .................. 249 80.93 158 62.63 180 43.60 ; 

Total Columbias t 

RANKLIN Sold and Averages...302 91.73 215 70.42 230 53.74 ’ 

0 

CLOSTRIDIUM PANAMAS: 

PERFRINGENS Single Studs a a 1 140.00 ue «=SS 0 
Type D BACTERI N Registered Pens of 5.... 4 200.00 19 46.32 5 52.50 
ql ‘ , . Range Rams .................. 84 64.17 43 36.92 64 33.05 ; 
engi ponghensapengs 5s : 
pasture have, experimentally, Sold and Averages.... 88 70.34 63 41.39 69 34.46 
been lessened by the use of Cl. : 
Perfringens Bacterin on the TARGHEES: 
ewes about a month before Registered Pens of 5... 0.000 cesses ae 5 35.00 
lambing. Range Rams .................. 40 59.37 5 40.00 5 35.00 

Available at Franklin Drug Store Total Targhees t 
2 oe Sold and Averages... 40 59.37 5 40.00 10 35.00 
free Franklin catalog and a special new | 
leaflet. Both sent free upon request. CROSSBREDS: { 

: 
oO. = en ones on Rambouillet-Columbia . 10 120.00 8 65.00 10 55.00 | 
a Ft. Worth Marfa _ El Paso Suffolk-Hampshire ........ 135 107.83 82 155.21 134 157.54 
iance Montgomery Salt Lake City ss o 
Los Angeles Portiand Billings Calgary Rambouillet-Lincoln .... 20 190.00 30 55.83 29 75.52 
FRAN 1S a Teel Rome —............ 1952 1505 Ee $110.94 ) 
VACCINES AND SUPPLIES Total Rams 1953 1154 Average ooeecccccccccccsscnnn 114.17 
Wherever There's Livestock eee Das... 1954 1247 Average ...................... 121.03 
Theres Need for Franklin's ’ 
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Colorado s 27th Annual Convention 


Growers Petition Government to Initiate 
Ewe-Buying Program Reflecting 7 Cents 


HE forced liquidation of ewes as 

result of serious drought conditions 
in a large part of Colorado led members 
of the State Wool Growers Association 
to petition the Government to initiate 
a ewe-buying program that would re- 
flect 7 cents per pound to the producer 
of the ewes. It was proposed that money 
for financing the program come out of 
Section 32 funds.* 

This action was taken in the 27th 
annual gathering of the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association at Glenwood 
Springs, July 21-23, 1954. 

What the USDA will do on this pe- 
tition is not known. Finding outlets for 
mutton products that will not interfere 
with the lamb market is reported as one 
of the difficulties in handling such a 
program. 

The Colorado sheepmen started their 
own self-help program by requesting 
that a permanent lamb committee be 
set up by the Association President 
with power to collect and spend special 
lamb promotion money in a way they 
consider most advantageous to the 
sheepmen. This committee is also to be 
instructed to work with other agencies 
in implementing Section 708 of the Na- 
tional Wool Act, which provides ways 
and means for lamb and wool promotion 
on grower approval. 

This decision followed an explanation 
of provisions of the wool act by Frank 
ImMasche, Deputy Director, Livestock 
and Dairy Division, Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service, and a proposal for put- 
ting Section 708 into effect as presented 
by past President G. N. Winder who 
substituted for Executive Secretary J. 
M. Jones of the National Wool Growers 
Association. The critical situation on 
the wool bill in Washington made it 
impossible for Secretary Jones to at- 
tend the Colorado meet. 

Other valuable information was given 
to the Colorado sheepmen in convention 
talks by President Frank Meaker; Mrs. 
B. Rex Hixson, Auxiliary President; 
Miss Rita Campbell, Director, Depart- 
ment of Nutrition, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board; Donald G. Brotzman, 
candidate for Governor; Murray 
Trump, Sheep and Wool Extension 

*Section 82 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
provides that the Secretary of Agriculture may use 
30 percent of the gross receipts from duties collected 


on imports for certain specific purposes. Section 32 
funds were used last year in the beef buying program. 
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Specialist with the Colorado A & M 
College; and W. C. Crew, Vice Presi- 
dent, Denver Union Stockyards Com- 
pany. And a good time was had by all 
at the lamb barbecue in the Roaring 
Fork Picnic Grounds. 


Frank Meaker of Montrose was re- 
elected president of the Colorado Asso- 
ciation. Also re-elected were Chester 
Price of Cimarron as first vice presi- 
dent and Robert V. Haigler of Monte 
Vista as second vice president. Elton 
Gent of Craig and Sandy Scott of Hes- 
perus were also made second vice 
presidents to replace John Noonen of 
Kremmling and Richard Winder of 
Craig who had resigned. Brett Gray 
was continued as secretary-treasurer of 
the group. 


Action Taken 


Resolutions passed by the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association: 


Re-affirmed conviction that an adequate 
wool tariff is the basic answer to many of 
our wool marketing difficulties; 

Urged Congress to review tariff effects 
and take action through tariff to correct 
many of the nation’s economic ills; 

Requested Congress to take necessary 
steps to reduce Government overhead and 
thereby reduce high taxes; 

Petitioned the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish and put in operation, using Sec- 
tion 32 funds, a ewe-buying program that 
will reflect 7 cents per pound to the pro- 
ducer; 

Asked Association President to set up a 
permanent committee to collect and spend 
special lamb promotion money to the best 
advantage; 

Asked that this committee work with 
other agencies to implement Section 708 of 
the National Wool Act; 

Asked that the wool coring experiment 
be concluded as quickly as possible and the 
results be made known; 

Urged that association demand better 
wool preparation from shearing crews and 
that individual — see that the pro- 
gram is carried out 

Strongly urged that the so-called Grazing 
Bill be incorporated in the Omnibus Agri- 
cultural Bill and every effort be made to 
secure its passage; 

Asked State Legislature to revise formula 
for rentals of State lands on a more equi- 
table basis for the users of the leases; 

Commended the National Livestock Tax 
Committee for efforts and accomplishments 
in connection with income tax regulations 
that have been beneficial to the sheep in- 
dustry; 

Expressed the feeling that many inequi- 
ties still exist in the Federal income tax 
regulations; 

Recommended that taxpayers be per- 
mitted, at their option, to charge the cost 


of all soil conservation work and range 
improvements as current expense instead 
of having to capitalize it; 

Requested that livestock men be allowed 
to average out their annual incomes over a 
five-year period of time for income tax 
purposes; 

Commended Secretary Brett Gray for 
work done in securing reductions in the 
assessed valuation of stock sheep in mixed 
bunches from $6 to $5 a head last spring; 

Asked that assessed values be re- 
examined again next spring in the light 
of conditions existing then; 

Recommended that.-livestock operators 
forced to liquidate breeding stock because 
of drought and other emergencies beyond 
their control be permitted to buy stock 
again at any future time and claim credit 
for tax paid on the so-called profit from 
the sale of the forced liquidated livestock; 

Proposed the enactment of an amend- 
ment to the Produce Dealers’ Act requir- 
ing weight checking of wool operators and 
that dealers handling sheep and wool be 
required to furnish a bond in an amount to 
be set by the Commissioner of Agriculture 
and the Sheep and Wool Advisory Commit- 


tee; 

Urged that all sales barns and other 
public sales operators and livestock dealers 
be bonded or insured in an amount sufficient 
to protect the public from losses; 

Because it will greatly increase rates and 
expense to the livestock industry, requested 
the State Legislature to modify or repeal 
the Gross Ton Mile Tax Law which is to 
become effective January 1, 1955: 

Suggested that a committee composed 
of representatives of wool growers, the 
trucking industry, railroad interests and 
stockyards be set up to work for the good 
of all those concerned; 

Urged that legislation provide for a spe- 
cial bear license to permit a spring season; 

Recommended that individuals, in setting 
predatory control traps and coyote getters, 
observe the same restrictions as those fol- 
lowed by the Fish and Wildlife Service; 

Recommended that the Colorado Game 
and Fish Department match the funds col- 
lected from livestock levies for predatory 
animal control work, as such work benefits 
big game hunters and sportsmen as well as 
stockmen; 

Favored the continuance of the one-half 
mill levy on all livestock other than sheep, 
and asked that the mill levy on sheep be 
increased to provide $80,000 for that work. 

Recommended seeking of better coopera- 
tion between Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Forest Service, and State Game and Fish 
Department employees in the placement of 
— stations and other predatory control 
work. 

Asked that the joint committee of sheep- 
men and cattlemen on predatory animal 
control work be continued and activated; 

Urged continuance of the Colorado State 
Vibrio project in cooperation with the 
National Vibrio program; 

Urged the prompt reporting to local, 
State and Federal veterinarians of any 
symptoms indicating cases of bluetongue or 
scrapie in sheep flocks. 
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WHICH 


GRADE 


OF WOOL 
IS BEST? 


by JAMES W. BASSETT, 
JAMES DRUMMOND 
Montana Wool Laboratory 


66YW/HICH grade of wool is the best?” 

is the question which is heard 
frequently, and the answer is not the 
same in all cases. A wool grower who 
asks this question usually wants to 
know which grade of wool will return 
the most in dollars and cents, as that is 
his definition of “best.” Unfortunately, 
there is no simple answer to the ques- 
tion and each grower must consider 
several factors in deciding which grade 
of wool is the most desirable under his 
conditions. 

First of all, the grower must decide 
what breed or type of sheep is best 
adapted to his environmental conditions 
for the production of lambs as well as 
wool. Then by selection and breeding 
he should try to produce a uniform clip 
of wool which is essentially one grade 
while maintaining high lamb produc- 
tion. Uniformity of wool on individual 
sheep and within a clip is very desir- 
able from the standpoint of price re- 
ceived and ease of selling. Uniformity 
of wool in the ewe band can be accom- 
plished by selection and breeding, so it 
is very necessary that consideration be 
given to grade of wool on the rams 
which are used, as rams which are not 
uniform in grade or similar in grade 
to the ewe band can produce offspring 
which vary quite widely in grade of 
wool. 

In deciding which grade of wool to 
select and breed for, it is best to get 
away from the idea that the wool which 
has the highest grease price per pound 
is the most desirable. Generally, the 
finer the grade of wool, the higher the 


price per pound, but another factor 
which must be considered is that the 
finer the wool, the fewer pounds per 
head. Too frequently price per pound 
is the yardstick which is used for com- 
paring wool returns, whether grades 
are being compared or whether two 
growers are discussing their wool re- 
turns. A much better comparison can 
be made if returns are figured on a per 
head or per fleece basis, rather than per 
pound. 

A look at Table I will show the im- 
portance of considering wool returns 
on a per head basis. The fleece weights 
in this table are based on the average 
of 8000 fleeces which were weighed and 
graded by Montana Wool Laboratory 
personnel on shearing floors over the 
state of Montana during the past six 
years. 

This table shows that while price per 
pound changes with the grade of the 
wool, the return per fleece does not 
change greatly or consistently between 
grades. The returns per fleece will vary 
with any change in the price spread 
between grades, and changes do take 
place with a change in demand for any 
one grade. Over a period of years, there 
would probably be little difference in 
returns per fleece between the different 
grades of wool. 

Thus the grower, in deciding which 
grade of wool is the most desirable, 
should consider total return per head 
from both lamb and wool. Uniformity 
in grade of wool is important, but grade 
of wool in itself does not greatly affect 
the returns per head. 








TABLE | — Fleece Weights and Values by Grade and Length 








Boston Montan 

= — Clean Price* = — Grease Price oe 

ie per lb. ” per lb. sens 

CS eres reer e 8.9 $1.75 58% $0.66 $5.87 
Fame Prench Comb. ........................ 8.0 1.70 60 0.61 4.88 
OO 9.6 1.60 55 0.65 6.24 
14 blood French Comb. .................... 8.1 1.55 57 0.60 4.86 
LE ca aoe 10.5 1.30 52 0.55 5.78 
ON SNe eee eee, 10.7 1.20 48 0.55 5.88 





*From Commercial Bulletin, Boston, Mass., July 10, 1954. 
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National Wool Show 
Winners Announced 


OOL growers from ten States ex. 

hibited quality wool fleeces at the 
Second National Wool Show, held in 
Ogden, Utah on August 19 and 20 in 
conjunction with the National Ram 
Sale. 


A fine market range fleece sent to the 
show by T. J. Sutherland of Ruidoso, 
New Mexico, received the judges’ nod 
as the Grand Champion fleece. The 
championship trophy was awarded by 
Secretary J. M. Jones in behalf of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
The Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, Cali- 
fornia won the Grand Championship 
last year. 


Reserve Champion fleece award went 
to Wynn S. Hansen of Collinston, Utah. 
He exhibited a Rambouillet fleece and 
was awarded a trophy by James Coon, 
president of the Western Wool Han- 
dlers, in behalf of that organization. 

Wool show awards were presented at 
the second annual Pit Bar-B-Que, also 
held in conjunction with the National 
Ram Sale. 


Judges for the show were James 
Coon, Portland, Oregon, and Scott 
Smith of Salt Lake City. Professor 
Russell Keetch, Sheep and Wool Spe- 
cialist at the Utah State Agricultural 
College, was manager of the Wool 
Show. 


Champion Rambouillet fleece was also 
won by Wynn S§S. Hansen. Scott Han- 
sen, son of Wynn, received a sterling 
silver serving dish from the American 
Rambouillet Association for his father. 


The champion Columbia fieece was 
owned by Alma C. Esplin of Logan, 
Utah. Mark Bradford, former president 
of the Columbia Sheep Breeders Asso- 
ciation of America presented Mr. 
Esplin with the trophy from that asso- 
ciation. 


Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho won the 
trophy from the American Panama 
Registry Association for the best Pan- 
ama fleece. And Grant Oxley and Son 
of Monte Vista, Colorado, got the 
trophy for exhibiting the winning 
Targhee fleece. 


Class winners are listed below. 


AWARDS 


Second National Wool Show, Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah, Aug. 18-20, 1954 


CLASS NO. 1.—Rambouillet Ram 


1st. Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
2nd. Mont. Exp. Sta., Bozeman, Montana 
8rd. Connie Locklin, Sonora, Texas 
4th. USAC, Logan, Utah 
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CLASS NO. 2.—Rambouillet Ewe 


ist. Mont. Exp. Sta., Bozeman, Montana 
2nd. Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
8rd. USAC, Logan, Utah 

4th. Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 


CLASS NO. 3.—Corriedale Ram 
ist. Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
CLASS NO. 4.—Corriedale Ewe 


ist. Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
2nd. Henry Lever, Gateway, Oregon 

8rd. Perry N. Johnston, Wallowa, Oregon 
4th. Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


CLASS NO. 5.—Columbia Ram 


ist. Alma Esplin, Logan, Utah 
2nd. Bert Langer, Glasgow, Montana 
8rd. W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana 


CLASS NO. 6.—Columbia Ewe 


ist. USAC, Logan, Utah 
2nd. USAC, Logan, Utah 
8rd. John Norton, Bozeman, Montana 


CLASS NO. 7.—Panama Ram 


1st. Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho 
8rd. Fred M. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho 


CLASS NO. 8.—Panama Ewe 


1st. Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho 

2nd. Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho 

8rd. Harry Meuleman, Rupert, Idaho 
4th. Fred M. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho 


CLASS NO. 9.—Targhee Ram 


1st. G. Oxley & Son, Monte Vista, Colorado 
2nd. Hughes Livestock, Stanford, Montana 
8rd. Sieben Livestock, Helena, Montana 
4th. Sieben Livestock, Helena, Montana 


CLASS NO. 10.—Targhee Ewe 


ist. Sieben Livestock, Helena, Montana 
2nd. Arvid Larsen, Big Timber, Montana 
8rd. Sieben Livestock, Helena, Montana 
4th. Hughes Livestock, Stanford, Montana 


CLASS NO. 11.—Other Breeds (Ram) 
1st. Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, California 


CLASS NO. 12.—Other Breeds (Ewe) 


1st. Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, California 
2nd. Martin G. Arnold, Lake City, Calif. 
8rd. College of So. Utah, Cedar City, Utah 
4th. USAC, Logan, Utah 


RANGE 


CLASS NO. 13.—Fine Mkt. Range 


1st. T. J. Sutherland, Ruidoso, New Mexico 
2nd. Connie Locklin, Sonora, Texas 

8rd. Connie Locklin, Sonora, Texas 

4th. Sprinkle Livestock Co., Chinook, Mont. 


CLASS NO. 14.—60’s % Blood Mkt. Range 


lst. Clyde Morley, Roswell, New Mexico 
2nd. Sieben Livestock Co., Helena, Mont. 
3rd. Wm. Gaugler, Garneill, Mont. 

4th. Sieben Livestock Co., Helena, Mont. 


CLASS NO. 15.—% Blood Mkt. Range 
1st. J. P. McKnight, Picacho, New Mexico 
CLASS NO. 16.—'4 Blood Mkt. Range 

No entries. ' 
FARM MKT. CLASSES 
CLASS NO. 17.—Fine (Farm) 


1st. USAC, Logan, Utah 
2nd. Rusty Schmitt, Stanford, Montana 


CLASS NO. 18.—'% Blood (Farm) 
1st. Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho 
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2nd. G. Oxley & Son, Monte Vista, Colorado 
8rd. Rusty Schmitt, Stanford, Montana 


CLASS .NO. 19.—% Blood (Farm) 


1st. John M. Cook, Manhattan, Montana 
2nd. USAC, Logan, Utah 

8rd. F. V. Meuleman, Rupert, Idaho 

4th. USAC, Logan, Utah 


CLASS NO. 20—4% Blood (Farm) 


1st. John Norton, Bozeman, Montana 
2nd. John Norton, Bozeman, Montana 
8rd. Petre Bros., Ellensburg, Washington 
4th. Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho 
Approximately $200 was available in 
cash awards for the Second National 
Wool Show. 
N. G. Gross of Roswell, New Mexico, 
won the $25 prize in the second fleece 
judging contest. 


PANAMA ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS 


Annual meeting of the American 
Panama Registry Association was held 
in Ogden, Utah, on August 19. Prob- 
lems of shearing and flock registration 
were discussed. 

Fred Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho, was 
elected president of the association. 
Professor C. W. Hickman, animal hus- 
bandryman, University of Idaho, was 
elected vice president. W. G. Priest, 
Rupert, Idaho, remains as secretary. 

Directors of the association are: D. 
L. Sargent, Cedar City, Utah; Delos 
Huntsman, Idaho; and Joe Horn, 
Rupert. 





Get Top Prices For Your Wool...Brand Your Sheep With 





Lanolin Base Emulsion 



























@ Stays On... Scours Out 


@ Saves Money... Brands More 
Sheep per Gallon 


@ Won't Cake in Can or Flow 
After Application 


e 6 Distinct Colors 
e Brands Sheep Wet or Dry 
e@ Won't Mat or Harm Fibers or Hide 


e Lanolin Base (as recommended 
by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 





BRANDING LIQUID 


World’s Largest Selling 
Sheep Branding Liquid 


STAYS ON! 


SCOURS OUT! 


Now—like never before—SCOURABLE 
brand wool gets top mill prices. Famous 
KEMP'S, the original lanolin-based brand- 
ing liquid preferred by ranchers and mill 
owners, scours out easily! What’s more 
KEMP’S remains clearly visible for a year 
or more—withstands rain, snow, sheep 
dip, sun, dust storms and all harsh phys- 
ical treatment . . 


. reduces flock losses. 
EASY TO USE... 


and ECONOMICAL, TOO! 
KEMP’S is easy to apply in any tem- 
perature. Range-proved Orange, Red, 
Black, Green, Blue or Yellow colors 
give a more distinct brand—never 
burn the hide or harm the fibers. 
Costs less—brands more sheep per 
gallon. Get more money for your 
wool... with KEMP’S! 
NOW AT YOUR DEALER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS. Inc. 


1909 CLIFTON AVE. - CHICAGO 14, ILL 
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Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 


Frank Noriega 
California 





Frank Meaker 
Colorado Idaho 





A. C. Grande 
Montana 


Chandler B. Church 
Nevada 





ye 4 
John V. Withers Edward Waara 
Oregon South Dakota 





Walter L. Pfluger Don Clyde 
Texas Utah 





Philip B. Kern 
Washington 


Harold Josendal 
Wyoming 
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ASSOCIATION SERVICES 
NEEDED MORE THAN EVER 


I can’t think of any time in the history 
of the sheep business when that busi- 
ness needed the services of an associa- 
tion more. Numbers are down, the 
general sentiment is to go into some 
other, more lucrative occupation and 
our prices are not improving. 

Our members pay about as much in 
dues as any organization member must 
pay, but there is one real basic differ- 
ence—our money is used to help our 
members. A sheepman couldn’t get a 
better return on his dollar than he re- 
ceives when he pays his State and 
National Association dues. 

At this time sheepmen need help in 
improving their markets, getting com- 
petent help, preserving their grazing 
permits and receiving some assistance 
in getting over our financial troubles. 
Our National and State Associations 
are doing their best, with very limited 
funds, to promote our products and 
make the public aware of their wear- 
ability and edibility. 

Our Secretary, Casey Jones, along 
with the help of the officers of our 
National Association and the State 
Associations, is doing a magnificent 
job of getting the wool bill and the 
sheepherder bills through Congress. 

The wool bill will mean millions of 
dollars to us as sheepmen. It will give 
us security and will pave the way 
towards stabilizing our numbers. 

We need help, and we’re getting the 
kind of help we need. We tip our hat 
to you, Casey, and to all of you who 
have helped make our future brighter. 


—Philip B. Kern 
August 14, 1954 


LEARN MORE AT INDUSTRY 
SPONSORED FUNCTIONS 


UNCTIONS as sponsored by and for 

the industry always offer an excel- 
lent opportunity for us growers to learn 
more about our business. 

The Fall Range Ram Sale and eve- 
ning meeting set for Pocatello, Idaho, 
September 18, is just such an event. It, 
like many showings and sales of top 
quality breeding rams, scheduled in the 
West, contributes a worth-while service. 


Sede feasidand, 


Each offers a place where growers can 
take a look at superior rams and talk 
about their mutual problems. 

There will be much to discuss and 
appraise at the various State conven- 
tions this fall. Views of the growers 
will be most important. Idaho’s con- 
vention, 60th annual, will be at Poca- 
tello, November 21, 22, 23. Idaho wool 
growers extend a cordial invitation to 
sheepmen of all States to come and see 
them at that time. 


—John Noh 
August 13, 1954 


MARKETING PROBLEMS 
AND LAMB PROMOTION 


HE third lamb promotion campaign 
in eight months is now in full swing 

throughout California. It mirrors the 
lamb marketing problem in California. 

First comes the heavy marketing of 
winter-fed Imperial Valley old crop 
pasture lambs in the short six-week 
period of February 1 to March 15, 
next the early spring lamb crop of 
southern California, San Joaquin Val- 
ley and Sacramento Valley, followed by 
the heavy marketing during June, July 
and August of the North Coast and 
shorn Valley pasture lambs. Right on 
top of these come the late Humboldt 
County and mountain lambs. 

It is during this same latter period 
that the lamb buying by California 
packers broadens to cover the early and 
summer Idahos and other western 
States’ summer and fall offerings. 

Retail butcher shops are stepping up 
their lamb advertising as a result of 
the sheepmen’s appeal. 

At Sacramento, Raley’s Supermar- 
kets, on August 12, had a full page 
headline in its page advertisement, 
pointing out U. S. choice leg of lamb 
at 69 cents a pound, shoulder roast 39 
cents, breast of lamb 19 cents, choice 
rib or shoulder chops 59 cents and 
loin chops 79 cents. 

Similarly, in San Francisco, various 
supermarkets and chain stores are giv- 
ing lamb top billing in their ads. 

Likewise, Erich F. Stuewe, Secretary, 
California Chain Stores Association, 
Los Angeles, reports excellent press 
coverage on lamb in his area. He states 
more lamb sold in Los Angeles metro- 
politan area than in any corresponding 
time in recent years. One operator 
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thinks Los Angeles will exceed New 
York City as a lamb consuming center. 


Sheepmen generally are becoming 
cognizant that they are facing a real 
merchandising problem, that these 
periods of famine and surplus of lamb 
are most injurious to proper merchan- 
dising. The “ups and downs” are a 
terrific hazard to success in lamb rais- 
ing. Periods of shortage of supply 
shoot retail prices up; the housewife 
then shies away from our product just 
at the time when plentiful supplies 
again materialize. 


These “ups and downs” in live and 
dressed lamb prices are not good for 
our business. The New York dressed 
lamb market has been chaotic for 
months and today (August 18) our 
California dressed lamb market evi- 
dently is following suit for it has been 
from $5 to $10 per hundredweight 
lower than the corresponding New 
York market on the same date. 


The response of our members in vol- 
untarily sending in their checks for 
lamb promotion has been splendid. The 
record to date for this year shows a 
total collected of over $11,150 from 650 
growers, not including $500 contrib- 
uted by the Kern County Wool Growers 
Association last fall, nor $200 sent us 
by the National Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion in the spring, which funds were 
expended for lamb promotion this past 
winter and spring. A third call to the 
60 percent of the sheepmen who have 
not yet sent in their contributions is 
now being made. They are requested 
to send their contributions immediately 
to: Lamb Promotion, 151 Mission St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


—Frank Noriega 
August 18, 1954 


LETTER TO SECRETARY 
LISTS INDUSTRY NEEDS 


ORMALLY I am an optimist, but 
with the battle for wool legislation 
and the advance talk of market condi- 
tions for the fall, I am anything but. 


It seems that no one but the producer 
realizes that his overhead is so fixed 
that he can be forced to quit sooner 
today than in the thirties; hence, I 
wrote the following letter to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on August 5. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


“TI am calling to your attention the 
serious predicament the livestock pro- 
ducer is facing due to the drought and 
marketing conditions. 


“The producer of lambs took a heavy 
loss on the market in 1953, and his loss 
was not reflected in favor of the con- 
sumer. Conditions are pointing to 
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another loss in the approaching market- 
ing season. Advance information is 
talking twelve and fourteen cents for 
feeder lambs. These lambs are costing 
the producer seventeen to nineteen 
cents. Our trucking, grazing fees, sup- 
plies, interest rates and taxes are the 
same or higher. There is no reason why 
the producer should take this loss be- 
cause there never were more men work- 
ing and they were never better paid, 
and according to the National Business 
Corporation report on net income, the 
meat packing industry (16 packers) 
shows a net increase for 1953 of 97 
percent over 1952. 

“We, the producers, feel that the meat 
packers should protect the producers 
and let them take part in some of the 
97 percent increase so they may keep 
on producing. The producer of meat 
for the American public should be as- 
sured a fair return for his investment. 

“We feel we should have seven cents 
per pound for the ewe and twenty-four 
cents per pound for fat lambs, live 
weight. 


“Could not a round-table discussion 
with the sixteen leading packers be 
arranged? 


“The producers will appreciate your 
assistance in our production problem.” 


—Frank Meaker 
August 9, 1954 


U.P. Railroad Menu Feature 
Boosts Lamb Consumption 


Lamb chops—some 17,972 pounds of 
them—were consumed on dining cars 
of the Union Pacific Railroad during 
June: of this year. In the preceding 
month only 7,025 pounds were con- 
sumed. The special tab meal featuring 
lamb chops in June is responsible for 
the increase, Earle G. Reed, U. P.’s 
general livestock agent, states. 

An interesting note is that in May of 
1953, when the lamb chop dinner was 
featured, the dining cars used 13,281 
pounds. 

Could the increase in June of this 
year be the result of continuing pro- 
motion? Mr. Reed thinks so. 

“In addition to the lamb chops,” Reed 
says, “there are other lamb dishes 
served from time to time on the regular 
menu which bring the total lamb con- 
sumption for any month up to approx- 
imately 10 percent more than just the 
lamb chop meals.” 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER DECEMBER 


National Association Events 


December 6-9: 90th Annual Convention, N.W.G.A., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Conventions and Meetings 


November 3-4: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco. 


November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Rawlins, Wyoming. 

November 8-9: Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

November 8-10: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Convention, Austin, Texas. 


November 11-13: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Roseburg, Oregon. 

November 14-16: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention.* 

November 17-19: Montana Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Helena, Montana. 


November 21-23: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 


January 10-12: American National Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, Reno, Nevada. 


Sales 


September 13: Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lakeview, 
Oregon. 


September 16: 
Montana. 
— 16: Salt Lake Ram Sale, North Salt Lake, 
tah. 


Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 


September 18: Pocatello Fall Range Ram _ Sale, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 


September 21-22: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, Wyo- 
ming. 

September 22: Idaho Purebred Sheep Sale, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 

September 30: Ram and Ewe Sale, U. S. Sheep Ex- 
periment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 

October 9: Targhee Sheep Production Sale, Billings, 
Montana. 

—r 14: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 

tah. 


October 18: Vernal Ram Sale, Vernal, Utah. 


Shows 


October 18-23: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 

October 29-November 7: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 

November 5-6: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Cow Palace, San Francisco. 

November 12-17: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
tah. 

November 26-December 4: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago. 

January 14-22 (1955): National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 

February 18-27: San Antonio (Texas) Livestock 
Exposition, San Antonio, Texas. 





*Place to be announced later. 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BRADFORD, MARK 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 

Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 

Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 

Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 

Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
ROBINSON, R. (BOB) 

767 East Sixth South 

Logan, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 

St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 


LEVER & SONS, HENRY 
Gateway, Jefferson Co., Oregon 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 

Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
THE PAULY RANCH 

Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 

HAMPSHIRES 

Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 

Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM, 
Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
PORT, R. I. 
Sundance, Wyoming 


ROMELDALES 


FRANCKE, R. O. 
6719 Burnside Road 
Sebastapol, California 
SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 

Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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Governor Arthur B. Langlie stressed the importance 
of wool and wool promotion to his State of Wash- 
ington when he proclaimed the week of August 
22-29 as “Make It Yourself—With Wool” Week. 
Shown with the Governor are Mrs. J. W. Mearns, 
(left) of Yakima, who is the State contest director, 
and Mrs. J. W. Hans of Sunnyside, president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Washington Wool 
Growers Association. 
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FOR WOOL PROMOTION 


In an observance designed to spotlight 
wool’s importance to the Nation’s economy 
and create interest in the art of sewing 
at home, 14 western States recently an- 
nounced a National “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool’ Week. 

Governors of all 14 States, which form 
the heart of the Nation’s wool growing 
empire, proclaimed the event for the week 
of August 22 through 29. 

The event focused attention largely on 
the eighth annual “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” home sewing contest, a com- 
petition sponsored each year by the Na- 
tion’s wool growers to develop young 
women’s interest in home sewing. 

The contest, open to all young women 
from 14 through 22 in the western States, 
offers $35,000 in prizes—including travel, 
scholarships, U. S. Savings Bonds and 
other awards. Girls from 14 through 17 
compete as juniors; those from 18 through 
22, as seniors. 

Climax of the contest comes in Decem- 
ber when a junior and senior champion 
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from each State meet and model in the 
event’s National Finals at the National 
Wool Growers Association Convention in 
Salt Lake City. 

“Hundreds of educators and Extension 
Service Agents use the contest each year 
as an adjunct to their instruction,” it is 
emphasized in Salt Lake City by Mrs. J. 
T. Murdock, national contest director. 
“It serves a valuable purpose in creating 
fashion interest and encouraging young 
women to develop skill in the useful art 
of home sewing.” 

Young women still have time to plan 
home-sewn wool fashions and enter the 
home sewing contest, she states. In most 
States, area eliminations to select State 
champions will not begin until fall. 

Governors who announced the “Wool 
Week” observance in official proclama- 
tions are: Howard Pyle, Arizona; Goodwin 
J. Knight, California; Dan Thornton, Col- 
orado; Len B. Jordan, Idaho; Phil M. Don- 
nelly, Missouri; J. Hugo Aronson, Montana; 
Charles H. Russell, Nevada; Edwin L. 


Mechem, New Mexico; Norman Brunsdale, 
North Dakota; Paul Patterson, Oregon; 
Sigurd Anderson, South Dakota; J. Brack- 
en Lee, Utah; Arthur B. Langlie, Wash- 
ington, and C. J. Rogers, Wyoming. (See 
pictures on following pages.) 

Grand prizes in the “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” contest are flying trips to 
London and Paris, sponsored by Pendleton 
Woolen Mills and the Wool Bureau, with 
the cooperation of Pan American World 
Airways. 

Top-ranking firms which present other 
national contest awards include: 

Singer Sewing Machine Company, which 
presents two Singer console machines, as 
well as 28 portable machines as State 
awards; Forstmann Woolen Company, 
which, with Pendleton Mills and Colorado 
Woman’s College, presents special schol- 
arship awards; |. A. Wyner & Company; 
Wilton Woolen Mills; Producers Live- 
stock Marketing Association; Chamberlin’s 
Handwovens of Seattle, and Handweaver 
and Craftsman magazine. 
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Governor Goodwin J. Knight is shown planning California’s 
observance of National “Make It Yourself—With Wool” Week 
with representatives of the California Wool Growers Association. 
Shown receiving his proclamation are (left to right) Mrs. W. K. 
Wirth of Woodland; Miss Patricia Cavanaugh of Sacramento, 
California’s “Wool Princess” in 1953, and Mrs. J. L. Fourness of 
Pleasant Grove. 


Governor Norman Brunsdale told of wool’s place 
in a diversified farm program as North Dakota 
joined 13 other western States in proclaiming 
National “Make It Yourself—With Wool” Week. 
With the Governor is Mrs. Muriel Hyden of Bis- 
marck, State contest director for the 1954 contest. 


Governor Dan Thornton signs proclamation setting aside week 
of August 22 as “Make It Yourself—With Wool” Week in Colorado. 


Looking on are Mrs. C. A. Hitchborn (left) of Fruita, president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. B. Rex Hixson of Ordway, past president. “The 
use of this native product should be encouraged,” Governor 
Thornton’s proclamation asserted. 


Governor Paul Patterson set aside “Make 
It Yourself—With Wool” Week in Oregon. 
Watching the Governor sign the procla- 
mation for the “Week” are Mrs. Alvin 
Hartley (left), State director of the “Make 
It Yourself—With Wool” Contest, and 
Mrs. Floyd Fox, both of Silverton. The 
Governor stressed the importance of 
wool as a strategic commodity in cloth- 
ing the U. S. armed forces. 
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Governor Sigurd Anderson is shown holding mailing pieces giving 
information about the annual “Make It Yourself—With Wool” Contest. 
The Governor proclaimed “Wool Week” in South Dakota. With the 
Governor are Mrs. Ed Marty (left) of Belle Fourche, president of 





Governor Len Jordan hands Idaho's “Make It the Women’s Auxiliary of the Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
ace Yourself—With Wool” Week proclamation to Mrs. Association, and Mrs. David Heinbaugh, also of Belle Fourche, State 
ota J. W. Robertson of Twin Falls. She is the State contest director. 
ing contest director for the eighth annual “Make It 
ek. Yourself — With Wool” competition and Idaho’s 
Sis- Auxiliary president. “Participation in this pro- 


gram encourages the young women of the West 

ost. to learn the advantages of sewing for themselves FOR VV OOL PRO MOTION 
and affords them an opportunity to gain a 

knowledge of the benefits and pleasures in the 


use of wool,” Governor Jordan declared in his 
sek proclamation. 





Governor Phil M. Donnelly cited 
wool’s importance to the econ- 
omy of the State of Missouri and 
the Nation as he proclaimed the 
week of August 22 through 28 the week of August 22 “Make It 
as “Make It Yourself —With Yourself—With Wool” Week in 
Governor J. Bracken Lee signs the proclamation making Wool” Week. In making the Nevada, said, “The production 
the week of August 22 “Make It Yourself—With Wool” proclamation Governor Donnelly 
Week in Utah. Discussing the event with the Governor said, “I urge all citizens of this 
are (left to right) Mrs. Leland Peterson, Hyrum, presi- State during the ‘Week’ to take 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Utah Wool Growers advantage of the opportunity to 
Association; Mrs. J. T. Murdock of Heber City, president become more familiar with the has always ranked near the top 
of the National Women’s Auxiliary, and Mrs. Ray J. importance of wool production of the States of the Nation in 
Clark of Salt Lake City, State contest director. to the economy.” the production of wool.” 


Governor Charles H. Russell, in 


signing a proclamation making 





of wool in Nevada has always 





been one of the State’s most 


stable industries, and Nevada 
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Pendleton 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 

















COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 





COLUMBIA SHEEP — your best buy. 
10th National Columbia Show and Sale, Grand 


National Livestock Exposition, Cow Palace, San 
Francisco, California, October 29 through No- 


vember 
SALE — NOVEMBER 6 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 








Alma Esplin, Sec’y. Box 315, Logan, Utah 








SHEEP DOG 
DIRECTORY 


Arthur N. Allen 


R.F.D. 6 — McLeansboro, Illinois 
“Famous Working Border Collies’ 


Jack W. Dickens 


Walden, Colorado 
“Border Collies for Service’ 


Dr. Lee Ford 


Butler, Indiana 
“Shamrock Collies for Intelligence” 
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FOR WOOL PROMOTION 





Governor Howard Pyle announced wool’s 
important role in Arizona’s economy 
when he proclaimed the week of Aug- 
ust 22 as “Make It Yourself—With Wool” 
Week. “Wool is one of the most impor- 
tant products of Arizona,” the Governor 
stated. “It is to the advantage of the 
State that wider use be made of this 
fine-quality product which fills an im- 
portant place in our economy.” 





Governor C. J. “Doc” Rogers said in an- 
nouncing Wyoming's participation in the 
national “Make It Youself—With Wool” 
Week, “The best interests of our country 
demand that we maintain a strong and 
healthy wool industry in order to supply 
the needs of our people at all times.” 
The Governor noted that “Wyoming 
ranks second among the States of the 
Union in wool production, and sheep 
raising has always been a basic industry 
in the State and an important factor in 
the economy.” 





Governor J. Hugo Aronson, Montana, 
proclaimed “Wool Week” in his State. 
In his proclamation Governor Aronson 
said, “Raising of sheep is one of Mon- 
tana’s oldest established industries. . . 

Montana and all western States recog- 
nize the value and importance of foster- 
ing and encouraging increased con- 
sumption of and new uses for wool, 
thus stabilizing and insuring the pros- 
perity of this great western industry.” 





Governor Edwin L. Mechem signs proc- 
lamation setting aside week of August 
22 as “Make It Yourself—With Wool” 
Week in New Mexico. In his proclama- 
tion Governor Mechem said, “The econ- 
omy of New Mexico has been closely 
linked for centuries with the raising of 
sheep and the growing of wool.” The 
Governor pointed out that his State 
ranks sixth in the U. S. in wool produc- 
tion. He urged everyone to take part in 
the “Wool Week celebration.” 
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From The 


WOOL BUREAU 


NEW MEMBERS ADDED TO BUREAU STAFF 


The appointment of Henry Lee Munson 
to direct publicity operations of The Wool 
Bureau was recently announced. 

In the newly created post, Mr. Munson 
will coordinate the publicity programs 
conducted by Ed- 


ward H. Zim- 
merman, director 
of Press Rela- 


tions; Betty Tan- 
ner, director of 
Women’s Wear 
Publicity; H. 
Wright Johnson, 
director of Men’s 
Wear Publicity, 
and Mary North, 
director of Home 
Sewing. 

_ Mr. — Munson, 
MR. MUNSON who has been di- 
recting the “Letters from America” pro- 
gram of the Common Council for American 
Unity, was previously a free lance public 
relations counselor and a partner in the 
public relations firm of Baldwin, Munson 
& Mann, where his clients included Brooks 
and Lord & Taylor. 

In 1948 and 1949, he directed a survey 
of European beliefs regarding the U. S. 
for an informal group headed by Winthrop 
Rockefeller. Purpose of the survey was 
to determine the most important miscon- 
ceptions abroad which were hampering 
better opinion of the U. S. 


Carrying out its plans for the expansion 
of West Coast operations, The Wool 
Bureau recently announced three appoint- 
ments to the staff of its Los Angeles 
office. 

Those named are Mrs. Gladys Mensh, 
Women’s Wear Representative, and Harry 
B. McDonald and R. V. Gilbertson, Men’s 
Wear Representatives. The appointments 
were announced by Frances Ralston, who 
has directed the office since its opening in 
July, 1951. 

The growing importance of western 
markets and the rapid growth of fashion 
industries in major West Coast cities 
have made increased wool promotion vital 
in the Far West, The Wool Bureau notes. 
Plans for the expansion of the Los Angeles 
staff were outlined at the annual meeting 
of the Bureau's Board of Directors in June. 

The new members of the West Coast 
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staff will assist stores throughout 17 
western states in conducting wool promo- 
tions based on Wool Bureau merchandis- 
ing programs and on the newly launched 
consumer advertising campaign for wool. 


1954 Wool Production 
Again Below Average 


HE amount of wool shorn and to be 

shorn in 1954 is estimated at 
229,371,000 pounds, according to the 
USDA Crop Reporting Board. This is 
slightly less than the 230,343,000 
pounds produced in 1953 and 14 percent 
less than the 1943-52 average. 

Although the average weight per 
fleece reached an all-time high, the in- 
crease in weight was not sufficient to 
offset the decline in the number of 
sheep shorn. The number of sheep 
shorn this year was three percent less 
than a year ago. The record fleece 


weight of 8.56 pounds compares with 
8.30 last year and the 10-year average 
of 8.07 pounds. 

Shorn wool production this year in 
the 13 western sheep States, including 
South Dakota and Texas, is estimated 
at 162,111,000 pounds. This is only 
slightly below a year ago but 17 percent 
below average. 

The number of sheep shorn and to be 
shorn in the western States was esti- 
mated at 18,057,000 head, four percent 
less than last year, and 23 percent 
below average. 

The average weight per fleece in the 
western States is estimated at 8.98 
pounds. This compares with an aver- 
age of 8.64 in 1953 and 8.34 for the 
10-year average. 

Production of shorn wool was greater 
than last year in South Dakota, Texas, 
Idaho, Arizona, Oregon, and California. 
It was smaller in other western States. 

Texas, the leading sheep State, had 
an average of 8.5 pounds per fleece, 
compared with 7.8 pounds a year ago. 
The increase in the weight per fleece 
more than offset the decline in the num- 
ber of sheep shorn, and the State had 
a net increase of two percent in shorn 
wool production over 1953. 

Estimates for Texas and California 
include an allowance of wool to be 
shorn from sheep and lambs this fall. 
The allowance for Texas is 4,555,000 
pounds compared with 5,243,000 pounds 
shorn last fall. The allowance for Cal- 
ifornia is 2,396,000 pounds compared 
with 2,645,000 pounds last fall. 


WOOL SHORN IN 1952 AND 1953 





























WOOL PRODUCTION WEIGHT PER FLEECE’ NUMBER SHEEP SHORN* 

State and 10-Yr. Ave. 10-Yr. Ave. 10-Yr. Ave. 

Division 1943-52 1953 1954 || 1943-52 1953 1954 1943-52 1953 1954 

Thousand Pounds Pounds Thousands 
AVISONA......2..-<.022. 3,121 2,808 2,993] 7.3 7.4 7.3 3 408 
California............ 17,154 16,135 16,19 7.0 7.0 7.4 2,468 2,289 2,190 
Colorado.............. 11,968 11,636 11,296) 8.9 9.0 9.3 1,357 1,286 1,221 
es 11,057 9,989 10,03 9.8 10.1 10.3 1,137 989 974 
Montana.............. 19,276 15,258 14,798] 9.3 9.7 9.8 2,096 1,573 1,510 
Nevads....2........:: 4,104 3,757 3,689]| 8.5 8.5 8.6 483 442 429 
New Mexico........ 12,573 11,349 10,875) 8.5 9.0 8.9 1,494 1,256 1,228 
Oregon................. 6,931 5,579 5,643) 8.7 8.8 8.9 798 634 . 634 
South Dakota.... 8,949 7,564 7,891) 8.4 8.7 8.9 1,084 865 888 
{i ia aoe 61,992 42,511 43,505) 17.7 78 8.5 8,074 5,421 5,104 
ee eee 13,068 12,464 12,350) 9.2 9.4 9.5 1,428 1,326 1,300 
Washington........ 3,463 3,098 2,966] 9.2 9.5 9.5 377 326 313 
Wyoming............ 22,476 20,180 19,881] 9.8 10.1 10.7 | 2,296 1,998 1,858 
Western 

ci ener ee 196,149 162,328  162,111]) 8.33 8.64 8.97 23,520 18,786 18,057 
Other States...... 71,399 68,015 67,260) 7.34 7.58 7.70 9,717 8,970 8,728 
|. a eee 267,548 230,343 229,371)| 8.07 8.30 8.56 | 33,2387 27,756 26,785 


For Texas and California the weight per fleece is the amount of wool shorn per sheep and lamb. 


"Includes sheep shorn at commercial feeding yards. 





ESTIMATES FOR UNITED STATES (THOUSAND POUNDS) 





Year... Shorn Pulled Year... Shorn Pulled Year... Shorn Pulled 

1949 212,899 35,600 1952 232,373 33,600 
1947 251,425 56,600 1950 215,422 32,400 1953 230,343 41,000 
1948 231,770 46,600 1951 225,545 25,900 1954 229,371 
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REPORT: August Wool Market 





AUGUST 30 
Cable reports today stated the 
Australian auctions opened with 


Merinos 7.5 to 10 percent below June’s 
closings, with better styles of heavy 
burred wool showing greatest decline. 
Merino skirtings were five percent 
down. Comebacks and crossbreds were 
firm with any change in sellers’ favor. 

The trade had generally expected 
weaker prices. However, the abundance 
of off-quality offerings that will fea- 
ture the early sales are hardly indica- 
tive of buying sentiment. This is well 
indicated on the thin, irregular opening 
market. The balance of the opening 
week’s sales are needed to point a 
definite price trend. 

London opened two to three pence 
off in sympathy with Australian prices 
but showed good strength through the 
day and closed 1.5 pence off. 

—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane 


UGUST 30! The eyes of everyone in 
+ithe wool textile industry are on 
that date. For it marks the opening of 
the 1954-55 foreign wool auction season 
at Sydney, Australia. 

So important is it regarded that 
when statements were published indi- 
cating that lower prices might be ex- 
pected, the futures market broke sharp- 
ly on August 25. At least the break was 
attributed to rumors that prices at the 
opening auction might be somewhat 
lower than those of the June closing. 
There was considerable fluctuation in 
the general futures market on that 
date, and part of it may have been re- 
flected in the wool futures market. 
Whatever the cause, the wool futures 
market moved upward on the following 
days. 

There are so many “ifs” in connection 
with the course of the Australian mar- 
ket that the picture is very confusing. 
There is some indication that offerings 
of choice fine wools will be limited and 
the bulk will be on the burry side. If 
this is true, average prices, naturally, 
may not be high. 

Actual developments, of course, will 
depend on wool needs in Britain, the 
Continent, Japan, Russia and other 
countries. There are no complete fig- 
ures on what these needs are or how 
quickly they need to be filled. 
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Carryover Stocks 


The Statistical Division of The Wool 
Bureau, Inc., in a release dated August 
25, gives an estimate of wool stocks. 
The release stated: 


“World supply stocks (carryovers and 
government-owned stocks in producing 
countries) are estimated at 208 million 
pounds, clean basis, at the beginning 
of the 1954-55 season. This total—an 
increase of five million pounds over 
1953-54 — assumes approximately the 
same carryovers at the beginning of 
the current season as a year ago in 
the three Dominion countries and Ar- 
gentina, a decline of nine million 
pounds in Uruguay’s carryover and 
increases of 11 million pounds and five 
million pounds, respectively, in United 
States Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks and United Kingdom holdings. 
The world clip for 1954-55 is estimated 
by the U. S. Foreign Agriculture Serv- 
ice as 2,550 million pounds, compared 
to 2,515 million pounds in 1953-54. 


“Assessment of the world supply- 
demand situation and its effects on 
wool prices is complicated by the fact 
that current statistics on supply stocks, 
trade stocks and consumption are in- 
complete, dated and frequently incon- 
sistent.” 


By the time this report is read, the 
price range at the opening auction will 
be known. But whether or not that. will 
foretell a continuing stable market or 
merely an upward or downward move in 
a fluctuating course, only the future 
will reveal. At this time market ob- 
servers abroad do not expect a serious 
drop. 


Army Purchases 


Second point of interest in the market 
hinges on Army purchases. The Army 
is reported as having announced around 
August 20 that an invitation for bids on 
60 percent of the initial order of 6,019,- 
000 yards of worsted cloth for the new 
green uniforms would be issued shortly. 
The remaining 40 percent, the report 
stated, would be the object of negotia- 
tion with firms also having submitted 
bids within a 120 percent limit of the 
highest award made on the 60 percent 
portion. 





Australian Auctions Open Lower; 
Inactive Boston Market Prevails 


When this new business develops the 
Boston wool market may become more 
active. August reports indicate that it 
has been quite a dull affair. But even 
with little activity, there has been no 
evidence of bargain sales. 


CCC Sales 


The Boston Office of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, which is han- 
dling the sales of the wools owned by 
the CCC, continues to move those wools 
in an orderly fashion. 

Peak week in volume of sales recently 
was that of August 2-6. During that 
period they sold 815,615 pounds of 1952 
wools (including 263,832 pounds of 
greasy and scoured pulled wools) and 
274,196 pounds of 1953 shorn wools. 
The total sales for that week amounted 
to 1,089,811 pounds. 

On August 2, the Boston Office of the 
CSS stated that as of July 23 loans had 
been made on 24,593,088 pounds of 1954 
shorn and pulled wool. Of this total 
24,123,230 pounds were shorn wools 
and 469,858 pounds pulled wool. At 
that time, the CCC owned 115,286,852 
pounds of shorn and pulled wool under 
the 1952 and 1953 wool programs. Of 
course, since then this stockpile has 
been reduced by weekly sales. 

With the exception of the high period 
of August 2-6, weekly sales of CCC 
wools run something over 200,000. 

Some of these wools may be used in 
new Army fabrics. There is to be no 
stipulation as to the source of wools used 
except that under the Buy-American 
provision of the Defense Appropriation 
Act they must be domestic. 


Western Sales 


As dull as the Boston market has 
been, the situation in producing areas 
has been still duller. Of course, a good 
portion of the wool has moved out of 
growers’ hands. Nearly half (between 
15 to 20 million pounds) of the 1954 
Texas clip was estimated to be still in 
warehouses on August 20. Soon to be 
added to that supply is an estimated 
4,555,000 pounds of fall wool still un- 
shorn. 

Some good French combing and 
staple 12-months’ Texas wool was re- 
ported sold during the month at $1.80, 
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clean basis, and average to good 12- 
months’, $1.75. Also about 300,000 
pounds of short 8-months’ wool, slightly 
defective, were sold at 56 cents during 
the forepart of August. Some 12- 
months’ wool was reported ‘sold late in 
the month at 61 to 63 cents. 


Approximately one million pounds of 
wool sold during the early part of Au- 
gust at Albuquerque, New Mexico, un- 
der a reported price range of 40 to 55 
cents a grease pound. One lot of graded 
fine wool brought up to 58.5 cents and 
some heavy wool sold as low as 30 
cents. 


While the market has been dull, all 
comment is to the effect that no matter 
who holds the wool, dealer or grower, 
there is little evidence of any weaken- 
ing of their ideas of its value. 


The Boston market table indicates the 
condition of the wool market on 
August 27. 


Idaho Growers Hold Meeting 
Dr. S. W. McClure Honored 


EMBERS of the Idaho Wool Growers 

Association—100 strong—held their 
annual midyear meeting on August 4 
in Idaho Falls. 

Main discussion of the evening meet- 
ing concerned the sharp break in the 
lamb prices as Idaho lambs were run- 
ning to market. In connection with the 
low prices the following telegram had 
been sent on July 24 to Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture: 

“Live lambs are selling at ridic- 

ulously low prices. Situation does 

not justify this condition consider- 
ing light supplies. We are unable 
at this point to tell if demoralized 
price is discrimination by buyers. 

We urge you investigate this situa- 

tion to determine the reason for 

this unduly and unwarranted 
depressed price to growers. 
Idaho Wool Growers Ass’n.” 

Speaker of the evening was Dr. S. W. 
McClure, Bliss, Idaho. Dr. McClure 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
Week Ending August 27, 1954 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES (4) 
Jo 


GREASE EQUIVALENT BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple...$1.75—1.80 (1.64) 54 

Av. & Gd Fr. Comb....... 1.65—1.70 (1.58) 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 1.55—1.62 (1.44) 56 


One-half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple.. 
*Av. to Gd. Fr. Comb...... 


Three-eighths Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 
*Av. French Combing.... 


1.55—1.60 (1.48) 51 
1.50—1.55 (1.41) 52 


1.30—1.40 (1.28) 48 
1.20—1.25 (1.14) 49 


One-quarter Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.19—1.26 (1.20) 46 
*Av. French Combing.... 1.05—1.10 (1.05) 47 
*Low Quarter Blood....... 1.08—1.12 (1.02) 41 


*Common and Braid....... 95—1.05 ( 98) 40 


%o % 
$ 81— .88 59 $ .72— .74 64$.638— .65 
.74— .77 60 .65— .68 65 .58— .60 
.68— .71 ~61 .60— .638 66 .538— .55 
-76— .78 54 72— .74 57 .67— .69 
.72— .74 55 .68— .70 58 .638— .65 
68— .73 51 .64— .69 54 .60— .64 
61— .64 52 .58— .60 55 .54— .56 
.64— .68 48 .62— .66 50 .60— .63 
.56— .58 49 .54— .56 51 .538— .55 
.64— .66 43 .62— .64 45 .60— .62 
.57— .63 42 .55— 61 44 .53— .59 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.67—1.75 (1.59) 57 
Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.63—1.70 (1.52) 59 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.80—1.90 (1.67) 54 
*Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.75—1.80 (1.61) 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 1.65—1.75 (1.47) 57 
*8 Mos. (1’’ & over)...... 1.65—1.75 (1.48) 55 
*Fall (%°’ & Over)....... 1.55—1.65 (1.85) 56 


-72— .75 59 .69— .72 61 .65— .68 
.67— .70 61 .64— .66 63 .60— .63 
.83— .87 58 .76— 80 62 .68— .72 
-79— 81 59 .72— .74 63 .65— .67 
-T11— .76 61 .64— 68 65 .58— .61 
-74— .79 58 .69— .74 61 .64— .68 
68— .73 59 .64— 68 62 .59— .63 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 


and Oklahoma. 


These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color 


and heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


been converted to grease basis equivalents. ; 
(Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 


various shrinkages quoted. 


Conversions have been made for 


(4) Prices in parenthesis are the approximate loan values of the class and grade clean 


basis only. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


gave a very informative speech which 
was followed by a question-and-answer 
session concerning the lamb market and 
the sheep raising situation in general. 

Highlight of the evening came when 
T. C. Bacon, past president of the IWGA 
led a corps of speakers in honoring Dr. 
McClure for his outstanding contribu- 
tion to the Idaho Association and to 
the sheep industry in general. 

Mr. Bacon told how Dr. McClure had 
gone from one end of Idaho to the other 
with him to help reorganize the Idaho 
Wool Growers. “Sheep producers have 
never had a better friend than Dr. 
McClure,” Bacon said. “Many fail to 
appreciate what he has contributed to 
their welfare.” 

Colonel E. O. Walter made a short 
speech honoring Dr. McClure. John 
McMurray likewise voiced a few com- 
ments as to the high regard which he 
and all of the sheep industry hold the 
Doctor. 

J. H. Breckenridge presented a beau- 
tiful vase with a dozen roses to Mrs. 
McClure in appreciation of her consid- 
eration in allowing her husband to 
devote an enormous amount of time to 
the sheep industry. 


Climax of the speeches came when 
R. C. Rich, past president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, said 
of the Doctor, “I have highly respected 
his judgment and counsel.” He then 
presented Dr. McClure with a gold 
wrist watch on behalf of his friends, 
the Idaho wool growers. On the back 
of the watch was engraved: Presented 
to Dr. S. W. McClure for 40 years’ 
service to the sheep industry by the 
Idaho Wool Growers. 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


253 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








CORRIEDALES 





. for unexcelled fleeces 


1 

2. for more pounds of quality lamb per ewe 

3. for easy lambing with a minimum of 
assistance 

4. for good mothers with a heavy milk 
supply 


5. for rapid gains in lambs 

6. for rams that are vigorous, virile and 
highly prepotent 

7. FOR EXTRA PROFITS FOR YOU 

For literature and list of breeders in your area 

write: 

AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
108 Parkhill Avenue 
Columbia, Missouri 











September, 1954 
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3 Percent Increase Noted 


In 1954 Lamb Crop 


HE 1954 United States lamb crop 

totaled 20,170,000 head, three per- 
cent larger than the 19,600,000 head 
raised in 1953, according to USDA’s 
Crop Reporting Board. 


This is the fourth consecutive in- 
crease over the preceding year since 
the record low lamb crop of 1950. And 
although 13 percent above the 1950 
low, the lamb crop is still 10 percent 
below the 10-year average. 


In the 13 western States (including 
Texas and South Dakota), the lamb 
crop is four percent larger than last 
year, while in the native States it is 
one percent larger. Texas, the leading 
sheep State, had a 77 percent lamb crop 
—1l1 percent larger than in 1953. 


The percentage lamb crop (number 
of lambs saved per 100 ewes one year 
old and older on January 1) this year 
is 94. This is the largest lamb crop 
percentage on record. It compares with 
90 last year and the 10-year average of 
87. 


The 1954 lamb crop percentage for 
the 13 western States is 89—six per- 


centage points above a year earlier and 
eight points above average. 

The lamb crop of 12,801,000 head in 
the 13 western States is 526,000 head 
larger than last year, but is still 13 
percent below average. All of the 13 
States, with the exception of Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Washington, showed 
more lambs raised this year than a year 
earlier. 

In the 13 States the number of breed- 
ing ewes on January 1, 1954, was about 
three percent smaller than a year ear- 
lier. Four percent more lambs were 
saved this year than in 1953. 

The number of breeding ewes in 
Texas on January 1 this year was five 
percent less than a year earlier. How- 
ever, the lambing percentage was above 
1953. The lamb crop for Texas, esti- 
mated at 2,822,000 head is 276,000 head 
larger than in 1953. The Texas crop 
was 14 percent of the total U. 8. crop 
and 22 percent of the western crop. 
These proportions are slightly larger 
than last year when the Texas lamb 
crop accounted for 13 percent of the 


total crop and 21 percent of the west- 
ern crop. 


LAMB CROP REPORT — JULY 1, 1954 






































BREEDING EWES 1 YR. LAMBS SAVED 
OLD AND OVER, JAN. 1 PERCENT OF EWES THOUSAND HEAD 
Thousands (Add 000) JANUARY 1 (Add 000) 
10-Yr. Ave. 10-Yr. Ave. ‘ 10-Yr. Ave. 
State 1943-52 1953 1954 1943-52 1953 1954 1943-52 1953 1954 
0 re 370 319 326 80 87 86 295 276 279 
California................. 1,646 1,478 1,493 90 90 95 1,478 1,330 1,418 
Coleredo................... 1,196 1,091 1,036 91 96 96 1,083 1,047 995 
SS SS eee mere 1,029 857 857 106 112 115 1,081 960 986 
mrontand................... 1,806 1,388 1,298 84 84 90 1,508 1,124 1,168 
LU 423 390 378 83 82 88 348 320 333 
New Mexico™.......... 1,251 1,039 1,000 12 79 17 893 817 174 
enna 727 571 571 93 99 101 666 565 577 
South Dakota.......... 930 731 748 90 95 101 829 696 758 
Ls 5,379 3,858 3,665 67 66 77 3,639 2,546 2,822 
Utah 1,296 1,187 1,187 82 83 87 1,055 985 1,033 
Washington............. 290 236 234 108 115 114 312 271 267 
Wyomine.................. 2,020 1,716 1,637 79 78 85 1,597 1,838 1,391 
Total 13 
Western States 18,364 14,811 14,430 81 83 89 14,784 12,275 12,801 
East 
Corn Belt................. 2,237 2,054 2,071 99 108 106 2,191 2,210 2,193 
West 
Com Beilt**............. 3,260 2,911 2,885 102 104 107 3,342 3,028 3,079 
Other 
Native States......... 2,190 1,962 2,000 101 106 105 2,205 2,087 2,097 
Total 35 
Native States.......... 7,688 6,927 6,956 101 106 106 7,738 1,825 17,369 
U. &. 
2 ee 26,052 21,738 21,386 87 90 94 22,522 19,600 20.170 





*Includes Indian owned sheep in New Mexico and Arizona. 


**Excludes South Dakota. 
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CY CRESS 


To direct lamb promotion program for the Lamb 
Promotion and Research Committee of the NWGA. 


Lamb Promotion 
Program Begins 


HE lamb promotion program is under 

way! 

Cy Cress of Brighton, Colorado has 
been appointed as full-time director of 
the program. His appointment was 
made at a meeting of the National Lamb 
Promotion and Research Committee on 
August 20, in Ogden, Utah. He took 
over his duties immediately. 

Mr. Cress’s first moves will be in the 
direction of correlating and assisting 
in all presently operating lamb promo- 
tion programs. It is expected that he 
will soon spend some time with Nation- 
al Live Stock and Meat Board author- 
ities in Chicago, in order to gear his 
activities with that group as much as 
possible. 

The new lamb promotion director has 
a wide and varied background. While 
in Army service, Cress was with the 
Joint Purchasing Board in New Zea- 
land. He purchased lamb, mutton and 
beef for the combined services. He also 
acted as Southwest Pacific correspond- 
ent for Army publications at that time. 

Mr. Cress graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Denver and later studied 
sheep and wool at the University of 
New Zealand. Following this, he spent 
eight months in Europe studying the 
customs and methods of running live- 
stock and farming. 

Prior to graduation, he spent some 
time with the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. Since his return from Europe he 
has been doing agricultural writing and 
publicity work. 

His articles and stories have ap- 
peared in some of the Nation’s leading 
publications. He does his own pho- 
tography and art and has a working 
knowledge of the requirements of all 
important media needed in consumer 
promotion. 
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RAM SALE REPORTS 





MOST AVERAGES DROP 


Idaho Average — Lower 


AUTIOUS bidding marked the 33rd 
annual Idaho State Ram Sale held in 

Filer on August 4. M. C. Claar, secre- 
tary of the Idaho Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation said that though there were 
numerous buyers at the sale, all bid- 
ding done was with a deliberate tone. 

Claar attributed the large crowd at 
the sale -not only to the fine Suffolk 
offerings, but also to the problems of 
the industry. “The men wanted to find 
out what the other fellow was think- 
ing,” Claar ‘said. 

A total of 640 rams sold averaged 
$121.90. This compares to 1953’s 
$137.25 average for 602 rams sold. 

Sales topper was a $625 yearling stud 
that was consigned by Forest Larsen, 
Blackfoot. H. L. Lowe of Aberdeen was 
the buyer. Fred M. Laidlaw of Muldoon 
bought the second high-priced stud 
from Beatty and Custer, Twin Falls for 
$360. Last year’s top stud brought $460. 

Top-priced pen of yearlings went to 
the Martin Brothers of Shoshone. The 
pen of five was consigned by B. B. Bur- 
roughs, Homedale. They sold for $235. 
Burroughs also topped the pens of 10 
with a $225 sale to Wilbur Wilson, 
Hammett Livestock, Hammett. 

L. A. Winkle, Filer, consigned the top 
selling pen of two ram lambs. They 
sold to R. T. Soelberg, Idaho Falls at 
$135 each. 

Secretary Claar said about the sale, 
“Top quality was eagerly sought by 
buyers. Some of the rams selling for 
low prices were good rams but repre- 
sented pens where the rams were not 
uniform, or were possibly not of similar 
ages.” 

Colonel E. O. Walter, Filer, was the 
auctioneer. Dr. S. W. McClure, Bliss, 
and Lawson Howland of Cambridge 
were in the ring. 


SALE CONSIGNERS MEET 
TO DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


Consignors to the Idaho Ram Sale 
met the night before the sale to discuss 
such subjects as the arrival of rams, 
blankets off, classifications, and pens. 
About 35 consignors were present. 

Discussion included ways to make 
rams more presentable and ways to 
keep the sale barn clean and comfort- 
able for the buyers to view the rams. 
The stricter culling idea was also talked 
over. 

Ram sale committee will consider 
many of the ideas and suggestions 
made at this consignor meeting. The 
committee is composed of Robert S. 
Blastock, Filer, chairman; Carl Nichol- 
son, Boise; Dennis Burke, Ketchum 
and Rupert; and E. F. Rinehart, Boise, 
extension animal husbandman. 


Hampshire Sheep Sale 


OP-QUALITY sheep were offered at 

the ninth annual North Colorado 
Hampshire Sheep Sale in Greeley, Colo- 
rado on July 19, according to Ward R. 
Smith, sale’ manager. 

Sale prices were not too high, but 
the offerings, says Smith, were very 
good. Buyers from six States took 
Hampshire sheep from the sale. 

A top price of $185 was paid for a 
yearling ram consigned by Colorado 
A&M College. It was bought by Colo- 
rado’s Future Farmers of America. 
Seven yearling rams brought an average 
of $102. 

The 12 ram lambs offered averaged 
$63.75. Nine ewe lambs topped the 
ewe averages at $57.22. Twelve year- 
ling ewes sold at a $55 average, and 
ewes two years and over made a $40 
average. 

Sheep from the sale went to Illinois, 





IDAHO RAM SALE AVERAGES 











1953 1954 
Number Average Number Average 
BREED Sold Price Sold Price 
SUFFOLKS: 
OIE). pn oy no wept basen se ueerereners 15 $307.00 14 $257.85 
gf | RRS ree re eet oem ese ore 470 136.73 496 131.92 
RY IN, 62 on et enti 117 117.56 120 65.46 
SUFFOLK-HAMP YEARLINGS ............ 10 112.50 
Average Total Suffolks Sold-................... 602 $137.25 640 $121.90 





September, 1954 


Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, Utah and 
Colorado. All lots were sold. Sales 
Manager Smith said, “There were some 
real bargains and not too high prices 
paid. Yet, we felt it was a very good 
sale. We hope to have as nice an offer- 
ing to present next year as we had this 
year.” 





SALES TOPPER 


H. F. Byars, Goldendale, and his daughter, Cath- 
erine, with the Hampshire ram Byars purchased 
at the WSC Ram Sale, for Catherine’s 4-H sheep 
flock. The ram, consigned by WSC, graded 1—the 
top grade awarded. 


Washington Sale — Up 


HE overall average price made in 
the 4th Annual Washington Ram 
Sale sponsored by the Washington Wool 
Growers Association and the Washing- 
ton State College, almost doubled that 
of last year. This year 107 purebred 
graded yearling rams sold in Pullman 
on August 12 for an average of $94.30 
as against $52.03 on 167 head in 1953. 
A WSC Hampshire topped the sale 
at $360. H. F. Byars of Goldendale 
made the taking bid. Last year’s top 
price was $170. 

Other top selling rams were: A WSC 
Columbia bought by Henry Garbe, 
Touchet, for $250, and a Suffolk con- 
signed by Marvin Norris, Goldendale, 
purchased by H. Stanley Coffin, of 
Coffin Sheep Company, Yakima, at $200. 

Dr. F. Lang, Palouse, commercial 
sheep producer, took home the largest 
number of rams from the sale. Lang 
bought 17 Hampshires for a total of 
$990. 


Suffolks brought the highest average 
price, $113.16 for 38 rams. Hampshires 
were second with an average of $84.22 
for 51 rams, and Columbias were third 
with $83.06 for 18 rams. Twelve Hamp- 
shire ewes averaged $56.25 and five 
Columbia ewes, $40. 

Ed Goodwin, WSC sheep specialist 
and manager of the ram sale, said this 
year’s high prices reflect increased de- 
mand for good breeding stock, espe- 
cially from farm fiock owners, and high 
quality of the offerings. 
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New Mexico—Lower 


RICES at the 17th annual New Mex- 

ico Ram Sale dropped considerably 
this year from 1953’s average. A total 
of 276 rams sold at an average price of 
$46.65. This compares to an average 
sale price of $65.47 for 411 head in last 
year’s sale. 

The sale was held August 5 and 6 at 
the State Fair Grounds in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Sales topper was a registered Ram- 
bouillet yearling ram consigned by H. 
Peebles, Nogal, New Mexico. The Los 
Poblanos ranch of Albuquerque bought 
the ram with their bid of $415. Wynn 
S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah consigned 
the second high-selling ram. It went to 
Ramon Perez of Vaughn, New Mexico 
for $405. 

A new plan for stressing specific fac- 
tors—size, density, staple and face 
covering—for each pen of rams sold 
was used at the sale. The object of this 
new experiment was to group rams into 
pens for specific factors. This was done 
to provide growers an opportunity to do 
corrective breeding in their herds. The 
information on the specific factors of 
each pen was printed on the sales sheet. 

Ten single Rambouillet stud rams 
sold for an average of $216, while 16 
registered Rambouillet ewes averaged 
$50.50. An average of $43.47 was paid 
for 138 head of Rambouillet registered 
and range rams. 

Other breed averages were: $22.60 
for 25 head of Columbias; $41.60 for 10 
head of Suffolks; $42 for 54 head of 
Debouillet rams; and $31.10 for 21 head 
of improved fine-wool rams. 


Willamette — Lower 


INE offerings of purebred rams and 

ewes at the fourteenth annual Wil- 
lamette Valley Ram Sale failed to spur 
high buyer support as prices fell fur- 
ther from 1953’s low level. The sale was 
held in Albany, Oregon on August 7. 

Many attributed the low prices to 
the lack of buyers at the sale. Another 
deterring factor was the cool weather 
which held up the 1954 Oregon grain 
harvest. Many of this year’s crops 
hadn’t been sold in Oregon by sale time. 

An average of $101 was paid for 141 
head of rams; 49 ewes brought an 
average of $41. These prices compared 
with the $130 average paid for 148 
rams and the average of $61.50 paid 
for 38 ewes last year. 

This year’s sale topper was a Suffolk 
stud ram consigned by Jimmy Harper 
of the Broadmead Farms in Amity. He 
sold the ram to Alex Cruickshank of 
McMinnville for $490. 


Blackfaced rams set the selling pace. . 


Suffolks had an overall average of $142 
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TOP SELLER AT SAN ANGELO 
This two-tooth, No. 1 quality Rambouillet stud ram, 
bred by John Williams of Eldorado, Texas, front, 
sold to R. H. Earwood, back, of Brackettville, Texas, 
for $400.00 in the 18th Annual Registered Ram- 
bouiliet Ram Sale in San Angelo, Texas, July 17th. 


for 44 head of rams and ewes. Nine- 
teen Hampshire rams and ewes aver- 
aged slightly less at $140. 

C. M. Hubbard and Son of Junction 
City consigned the too Hampshire at 
$335. It sold to Calvin Anderson of 
Birds Landing, California. 

Considerably lower prices were of- 
fered for the white-faced breeds. Rom- 
neys brought only half of what they 
brought last year, as 25 rams averaged 
$73. Ahrens Brothers of Turner sold 
the top Romney ram at $135. It went 
to Donald Coombe, Ferndale, Califor- 
nia. 

Faring somewhat better than other 
whitefaced breeds were the Columbias. 
Twenty-one rams averaged $70.90 with 
the top stud going at $195. Clarence 
Bernards, McMinnville, was the con- 
signor of this stud. Robert Scharf of 
Amity was the buyer. 

Top-selling Lincoln ram was con- 
signed by Donna and Delbert Kessi of 
Harlan. It sold at $100 to Eugene 
Fisher of Oakland, Oregon. The Kessis 
also topped Cheviot sales with a ram 





that brought $90 from L. C. Davidson 
of Salem. 

Doug Chambers of Salem sold the 
top Shropshire ram at $140, to Robert 
Scharf. Top for Southdowns was a ram 
consigned by A. W. Oliver and Son, 
Corvallis. It was purchased at $135 
by Oregon State College. 


Oregon Average — Down 


RICES paid at the 29th Oregon Ram 

Sale were somewhat below those of 
the 1953 event. This year the 258 head 
sold averaged $124.48. In 1953 the 224 
rams averaged $152. 

There were takers for all the rams 
offered, with the exception of three 
pens of Columbias, one pen of Lincolns 
and a pen of Lincoln-Rambouillet cross- 
breds. 

Suffolks made the highest average; 
$178.80 on 136 head. No stud rams 
were entered, but 53 yearlings sold in 
pens at or above $200 per head. High 
price was $275 per head paid by the 
McGregor Land & Livestock Company 
of Hooper, Washington, for a pen of 
three yearling Suffolks consigned by 
E. F. Hubbard of Corvallis, Oregon. 
The McGregor Company also paid $270 
per head for a pen of five entered by 
Floyd Edwards of Albany, Oregon. 
Eighteen rams sold at $250 per head. 

In the Rambouillet division the John 
K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Inc., of 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah, took top price hon- 
ors. The Cunningham Sheep Company, 
maintaining their record of buying the 
tops, bought both the Madsen stud rams 
offered, one at $250 and the other at 
$200. 

The average on the 89 Rambouillet 
rams, including four studs, was $67.92. 

The $135 top-priced Hampshire ram 
was purchased by Walter Jacobson, 
North Powder, Oregon, from Kenneth 
McCrae of Monmouth. 

The averages on all the rams sold are 
shown in the table, along with those 
of 1953. 

The Oregon sale is sponsored by the 
Oregon Wool Growers. Association. 
This year’s event was held at Pendleton 
on August 16. Colonel Earl O. Walter 
of Filer, Idaho, was the auctioneer. 








OREGON RAM SALE AVERAGES 














1953 1954 

Number Price Per Number Price Per 

BREED Sold Head Sold Head 
OE eee ee 69 $ 76.46 89 $ 67.92 
Lincoln-Rambouillets ................2.00......------ 10 50.00 5 50.00 
Lo SES MESES: rete Rema talent eee oP 12 80.00 3 40.00 
CLUES 2) SS ee eee nn eaten errs 8 50.00 8 50.94 
NORMS oso Pe a ee es 10 40.00 
SEE ee ie nee ee ae ee 121 217.68 136 178.80 
RA PES reeves Meese eae 4 145.00 7 96.43 
A a i 224 $152.00 258 $124.48 
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USDA Lists Drought 
Relief Program 


P to August 13, 1954, Secretary of 

Agriculture Benson had designated 
243 counties in seven States as disaster 
areas due to drought. These include: 
Colorado, 23; Texas, 42; Wyoming, 13; 
New Mexico, 24; Oklahoma, 37; Mis- 
souri, 76; and Arkansas, 28. 

Three types of help are available to 
farmers and ranchers in such areas: 
(1) A Federal-State cooperative hay 
distribution program; (2) an emer- 
gency feed-grain program; and (3) 
Farmers Home Administration loans to 
help them meet credit needs for feed 
and other costs in maintaining basic 
herds. 


Hay Distribution Programs 

Cooperative hay distribution pro- 
grams had been entered into between 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson and 
the Governors of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Texas and Wyoming up 
to August 17. Such agreements may 
have been negotiated with Missouri and 
Arkansas since then. 

Under this cooperative program, the 
USDA makes available to participating 
States funds to pay part of the cost of 
distributing hay for use by eligible 
farmers and ranchers in the drought 
areas, the USDA states. The Federal 
funds may be used to pay transporta- 
tion costs up to $10 per ton, or not 
more than half the actual average 
transportation rate, whichever is less. 
State agencies handle the actual ac- 
quisition and distribution of hay, in 
most instances through established feed 
dealers. 

Federal funds set aside for these 
agreements with the States are: Colo- 
rado, $250,000; New Mexico, $100,000; 
Oklahoma, $125,000; Texas, $125,000, 
and Wyoming, $125,000. 

Application for this aid should be 
made to the county Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration offices. 


Securing Feed Grains 

Eligible farmers and ranchers in 
designated drought areas will be able 
to get feed grains at 60 cents per hun- 
dredweight below the market price in 
the area where the grain is distributed. 
Local dealers will handle the grains. 

This grain will come from the sur- 
plus supplies of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and is made available 
through the Surplus Disposal Act re- 
cently enacted. 

Briefly, the special feed grain pro- 
gram will operate as follows: 

1. A farmer or rancher in designated 
drought counties will make application 
to his local FHA county committee. 
This committee will determine his eli- 
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gibility and the amount of feed grain 
he can obtain under the special provi- 
sions of the program. 

2. The local county Agricultural Con- 
servation Committee will then issue to 
the producer a “purchasing order” in- 
dicating the approved quantity of feed 
grain and the cents per hundredweight 
of the special assistance involved. The 
special assistance allowance will in 
effect pay part of the farmer’s buying 
costs. 

3. The farmer can secure the ap- 
proved quantity of feed grain from his 
dealer in the form of straight grain, 
or he can get the same quantity as part 
of mixed feed. If he elects to take 
mixed feed, it must contain either 75 
or 60 percent of the CCC-designated 
feed grain (corn, grain sorghums, oats 
and barley). 

4. The dealer must certify delivery 
of the feed grain to the farmer or 
rancher, and the latter must certify his 
receipt of the amount specified. The 
dealer must also certify that he has 
not charged the farmer a handling 
charge for the delivery of straight 
grain off the car which is higher than 
rates approved in advance for that 
State by the State ASC Committee. 


5. With these requirements met, the 
dealer will receive from the county 
ASC Committee a “Certificate” in terms 
of dollars. The value of this dealer’s 
certificate will be determined by mul- 
tiplying the special assistance provision 
(60 cents per hundredweight) by the 
number of hundredweights of the feed 
grains, as designated by CCC, which are 
delivered to the producer, up to the 
maximum authorized by the producer’s 
purchase order. 

6. The dealer can then use this cer- 


tificate to buy designated CCC-owned 
surplus feed grains, to replenish his 
stocks. 

The special feed grain program will 
supplement the cooperative Federal- 
State hay supply program, and the 
three different types of Farmers Home 
Admnisitration loans which are avail- 
able to help farmers and ranchers meet 
their credit needs in the drought areas. 


No Freight Rate Reduction 

Western railroads have refused the 
request for 50 percent reduction in 
freight rates on hay and livestock to 
and from drought-stricken areas, ac- 
cording to an item appearing in the 
local press on August 19. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
appealed to the Western Traffic Asso- 
ciation on August 16 to provide this 
relief. He said a serious depletion of 
feed supplies, pasture and forage crops, 
has resulted from the drought and in 
some instances, stockmen and dairy 
interests “are being forced to reduce 
or liquidate entirely their livestock 
numbers.” 

In refusing to cut their rates on hay 
and livestock, according to the press, 
the carriers said that business condi- 
tions in the railroad industry do not 
warrant the reinstatement of the emer- 
gency rates granted last year. 


Grazing Fee Refunds 

The Bureau of Land Management 
will remit in whole or in part grazing 
fees on areas severely damaged by 
drought. Application for refund should 
be made to the local grazier who will 
refer it to Washington. The Forest 
Service, it is announced, has a standing 
policy of crediting refunds on next 
year’s fee. 
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ANNUAL SALE 


COLUMBIA - TARGHEE - RAMBOUILLET 


U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory 


DUBOIS, IDAHO 
10:00 o'clock a.m., September 30, 1954 


Sale list of rams upon request about September 1 


200 RAMS 
400 EWES 
400 EWE LAMBS 
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Around the Range County gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 


about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 


In offering 


this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 


no responsibility for any statement made. 


Statements about the weather and 


range conditions are taken from U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 


ARIZONA 


Widely scattered thundershowers only 
local benefit, except heavy in Pinal, east 
Maricopa, and southwest Gila counties on 
19th and 20th, accompanied by flash flood- 
ing that did substantial damage to crops. 
Ranges generally good. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged generally near 
to below normal in coastal areas and well 
below in interior. Very light, scattered pre- 
cipitation in north and on central coast; 
some scattered thunderstorms in northern 
mountain districts. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures averaged below normal in 
west to above in southeast; below freezing 
in North Park area. Precipitation below 
normal, mostly from scattered thunder- 
storms; in east-central rainfall near three 
inches and considerable hail damage on 18th. 
Pastures and ranges improved, but more 
precipitation needed. Livestock good. 


Yoder, El Paso County 
August 16, 1954 


We had no spring grass, but its ex- 
cellent on the late summer range. In 
fact, the summer range is about 75 per- 
cent better than it was last year. Our 
lambs are coming off the range in the 
best condition in several years. 

Most of the wool sold here in June 
at 45 to 55 cents a pound. 

We have not had any coyotes in this 
section since the Government’s poison 
campaigns killed them off about five 
years ago. 


—Russell Higgins 
IDAHO 


Very cool. Precipitation in north over one 
inch, but only light in south. Rain in north 
seriously interfered with haying and grain 
harvesting, but helped range grass and sum- 
mer fallow lands. Ranges in southwest and 
extreme east still need rain. 


Boise, Ada County 
August 18, 1954 


The low lamb market for the pro- 
ducer, with continued high expenses, 
is, naturally, our chief concern now. 
The low price is not reflected in the 
retail sales prices. 

Our lambs are coming off the range 
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in good condition. There’s been suffi- 
cient moisture and summer feed has 
been very good, much better than last 
year. 

—John Barinaga 


Castleford, Twin Falls County 
August 18, 1954 


Summer range feed has been poor. 
We have not had sufficient moisture, 
and range conditions as a whole have 
not been as good as last year. This has 
been reflected in the condition of our 
lambs. 


—Joe Barinaga 


Georgetown, Bear Lake County 
August 15, 1954 


We have one big problem: Expenses 
are greater than income. Unless a change 
comes before long, there will be several 
sheepmen out of business. 

The summer range has been very good 
up to the present. We need rain now. 
However, it has not been as dry as last 
year. An unusual weather item for us 
is the damaging frost that hit on July 
22. 

If we get some rain, the lambs should 
be in good condition when they leave the 
range. 

—Frank R. Bartschi & Sons 


MONTANA 


Cold and wet for season. Harvests de- 
layed by heavy showers and wet fields. 
Soil moisture still short in much of south. 
Ranges improved. Livestock good. 


Bigtimber, Sweet Grass County 
August 16, 1954 


Some sections of the range are in- 
fested with grasshoppers. We’ve had a 
fair amount of moisture and on the 
whole feed conditions are good. Our 
lambs will come off the range fat. No 
recent contracts have been made on lambs 
of any type. 

—Carl Murstol 


Brusett, Garfield County 
August 15, 1954 


The summer range has been very 
good, except that it was quite dry in 


July. The hay crop is good and the 
grain fair. 

About half of our lambs will come off 
the range fat and the other half will 
be feeders. 

We still have some coyotes. We solved 
our herder problem by running our 
sheep under fence. More and more 
sheepmen in this area are fencing to 
get away from using herders as they 
are hard to find. 

—Clarke Murnion 


Dell, Beaverhead County 
August 11, 1954 


Some feeder lambs have been con- 
tracted at 17 cents and some mixed lots 
at 171% to 18 cents. It seems as though 
lambs are a little slow now. There’s 
some inquiry for ewe lambs. 


In selling lambs, I have worked out 
a few good principles to follow: Know 
your buyer; be sure he is reliable, that 
his word is good as well as his check. 
Know when your lambs are in the best 
bloom. Be sure you and the buyer agree 
on the trade, shrink and other weighing 
conditions, the time of cutting the lambs 
from the ewes and the time to weigh 
the lambs. 

We've had some rains since June 1 
and the higher ranges are greener now 
than last August. 

We sold our wool clip outright at 65 
cents before shearing. 

—Martinell Bros. 
Dell, Montana 


Harlowton, Wheatland County 
August 16, 1954 


Although drier than usual, we’ve 
had fair range. This year the grass 
dried and cured in July. Last year it 
was green to September. The moisture 
has been below normal, but floods and 
hail have damaged the range, hay and 
grain. Our lambs are coming off the 
range about 10 percent lighter than in 
the last several years. 

Prices on fat lambs have ranged 
from 19 to 22 cents; on feeders from 
15 to 18 cents. Ewe lambs, both fine 
wools and crossbreds, have been con- 
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tracted at 18 cents and mixed lots at 
16 to 18 cents. 


No recent sales of yearling ewes have 
been reported. This spring they sold 
out of the wool at $18 to $22. 

Returns from sheep don’t pay ex- 
penses. 

—Nick Muir 


NEVADA 


Northeast received light rain on 20th, but 
most of State remains very dry. Livestock 
shipment heavy in Winnemucca area. Some 
second crop of alfalfa being cut. Tempera- 
tures relatively low. 


NEW MEXICO 


Moderately warm first of week, consider- 
ably cooler at close. Frequent showers, ex- 
cept no rain in northwest; light to moderate 
other areas, but heavy to excessive along 
southern and southeastern borders, with 
unofficial report of 9 inches in Roosevelt 
County. Ranges mostly good in northern 
and western mountains, fair to poor other 
sections. Recent rains generally too late 
to produce adequate forage. Livestock 
mostly good; supplemental feeding contin- 
ues in drier areas. 


Roswell, Chaves County 
August 19, 1954 


We have had no rain at all and feed 
conditions, naturally, have been very 
poor this summer. I doubt if any lambs 
will be salable as they come off the 


range; they will all have to be fed. 
Some contracts have been made at 15 
and 16 cents for feeders. 
We need RAIN! 
—W. C. Treat 


OREGON 


Temperatures averaged normal to below. 
Showers produced 0.10 to 0.40 inch along 
coast, 0.10 to 0.85 inch in western valleys, 
and 0.05 to 1.35 inches east of Cascades. 
Pastures and ranges need more rain. 


Roseburg, Douglas County 
August 19, 1954 


Pastures are dry and springs are 
drying up. Feed conditions on the 
range, however, have been good. There 
will be no fat lambs, just feeders. 
Some of them have been contracted at 
14 cents. 

—George W. Dimmick 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Showery weather five days past week. 
Most all sections now received one good 
rain, ranging from near one to three 
inches. Temperatures slightly on cool side. 
Moisture improved soil conditions, will help 
fill late corn. Pasture feed below normal. 


Bandera, Bandera County 
August 14, 1954 


We are in our fifth year of drought. 
Many ranches are short of water and 


all are short of feed. It will take many 
years for ranchmen to recover from the 
effects of this drought, even if it ends 
immediately. In addition to that big 
problem, we haven’t sold our wool yet. 

While range feed is poor, I believe 
it is somewhat better than last summer. 

Our tambs, of course, are not in very 
good condition. 

Fat lambs have been selling at 14 
cents; feeders, 12.5 cents; fine-wool 
ewe lambs, 10 to 13 cents and crossbred 
ewe lambs, 13 cents. 

—Raymond Hicks 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 
August 14, 1954 


Feed is just fair, not too good, on 
our summer range. We haven’t had 
enough rainfall. Our lambs will be in 
fair condition. Fat lambs have been con- 
tracted at $18 a hundred and feeders at 
around $15. 

—David Kinghorn 


Fruitdale, Butte County 
August 25, 1954 


The biggest problem we have is try- 
ing to get enough out of our products 
to pay running expenses, let alone make 
any money. I do not think we on irri- 
gated land, where costs are higher, can 
hold out another year, if costs continue 
to rise. 
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The herder problem is also serious, 
as there just aren’t enough experienced 
herders. 

Feed conditions have been fairly 
good, not quite as good as last year. We 
have had sufficient moisture for grass 
but not for crops. The lambs are in 
fair to good condition. 

—W. E. Karinen 


Reva, Harding County 
August 17, 1954 


Our summer range has been very 
good this year. Feed was getting pret- 
ty dry, but recent rains have improved 
the grass. Our lambs will come off the 
range in very good shape. 

Most of the wool is consigned here. 
I haven’t heard of any being sold. 

—H. W Kunsman 


Rumford, Fall River County 
August 20, 1954 


With only a few early rains followed 
by a hot dry summer, forage has been 
below average this summer. We expect 
lambs will be a little lighter this year. 

—Cyril Kane 


TEXAS 


Scattered light to heavy showers and 
cooler temperatures late in week improved 
crop. prospects in_ favored localities. 
Drought deterioration continued in east, 
but late rains should benefit some north- 
western areas. Range and pasture prospects 
improved by showers on High Plains and 
in trans-Pecos; elsewhere, grass critically 
short and marketing of cattle and goats 
heavy. 


Ballinger, Runnels County 
August 14, 1954 


Runnels County has had fair to good 
range this summer. The drought still 
exists but it’s not so bad as last year. 
We’ve had no unusual storms, but 
Crockett County had heavy rains that 
caused the Pecos and Rio Grande Rivers 
to flood. 

Our lambs came off the range at an 
average of 65 to 70 pounds. There was 
some needle grass damage. The lamb 
crop was 15 percent above average in 
numbers. 

Fat lambs sold at 20 cents and the 
feeders at 16 cents, earlier. There have 
been a few recent sales at 15 to 16 cents. 
A few yearling ewes have been sold at 
$8 to $12. 

A small tonnage of mohair sold re- 
cently at 65 cents for grown and $1.00 
for kid hair. 

Rain would solve most of our problems 


—Lloyd Herring 


UTAH 
Cool early and late in period; scattered 


thundershowers in north on 21st and 22nd. 
Frost locally in south on 16th, 17th and 
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18th, damaging a few potatoes. 


Alfalfa 
seed harvest started. 


Cedar City, Iron County 
August 12, 1954 


Lots of work and no money—that de- 
scribes the sheep business at present. 
With current prices for wool and lambs, 
you just can’t pay the wages and other 
expenses involved in the operation. As 
to self-help, I think that is what we have 
been doing for sometime. I know we 
haven’t been getting any from Washing- 
ton. 

Summer range feed has been just me- 
dium. Rainfall has only been spotted. 
Fat lambs are selling now at $17.50 to 
$18 per hundred. 


—Clarence Lamoreaux 


Richfield, Sevier County 
August 12, 1954 


Range feed was good in May, but dry 
in June and July. We need moisture. 
The only storms we have had have been 
scattered. 

Our lambs will be feeders weighing 
about 70 pounds. 

—Emery King 


Manti, Sanpete County 
August 16, 1954 


Range forage conditions have been 
very good this summer—much better 
than last year. Our lambs are in fine 
shape. From 1514 to 161% cents is being 
paid for feeder lambs. 

—Foster Kenner 


WASHINGTON 


Cool with moderate rains in all sections. 
Cloudy, wet weather in west delayed wheat 
harvest and damaged some oats. Most cen- 
tral and eastern sections completed grain 
harvest, but rains delayed harvest in high- 
lands and north. Rain beneficial in south- 
east. 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 
August 14, 1954 


I run my sheep on irrigated pastures 
and they have been exceptionally good. 
It has been cooler this year and livestock 
have fared better. The lambs are coming 
out in good condition. 

Some wool has been sold at Portland, 
netting the growers about 53 to 54 cents. 

Unless the range sheepman gets better 
prices for his lambs, or is able to reduce 
his costs, he is going to be out of busi- 
ness soon, as he is selling below cost. It 
is not so bad for the man on irrigated 
pastures. His expenses are lower and 
he gets as good prices for his wool and 
lambs as the range operator. 

—Sebastian Etulain 


Starbuck, Columbia County 
August 16, 1954 


The lamb market is too low to pay 
off the budget. I sold fat lambs in July 
and August for 20 cents, compared with 
23 cents last year. 

I also sold lambs off sweet clover in 
the Palouse country, weighed off the 
cars at Browning, Montana, with 2.5 
pounds weight added and freight paid 
from loading point for 19.5 cents. Fat 
lambs are selling at Browning today 
for 19.5 cents. Recent contracts on 
feeder lambs are at 16 cents. The lambs 

(Continued on page 48) 
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from the 


MEAT MEMO 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
AND MEAT BOARD: 











N recognition and appreciation of his 

outstanding services to the Quarter- 
master Corps, particularly during 
World War II, R. C. Pollock, secretary, 
general manager, and director of re- 
search of ‘the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, Chicago, from 1923 to 1954, 
was awarded on July 6 the Quarter- 
master Corps Certificate of Achieve- 
ment. 

The presentation, made during a re- 
tirement ceremony in Mr. Pollock’s 
office by Colonel John D. Peterman, 
commandant of the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, Chicago, was an official trib- 
ute to the Board itself as well as to 
Mr. Pollock. During the period from 
December 1940 to December 1945, the 
Board, under Mr. Pollock’s direction, 
cooperated with the Army in providing 
soldiers with more and better fresh and 
processed meats while at the same time 
employing its sources in promoting 
most efficient handling of meat from 
procurement to serving. Following are 
some highlights of the Board’s activi- 
ties in behalf of the Army during World 
War II: 

1. Developed new and improved 
methods of cutting meat which became 
standardized throughout the Army. 

2. Prepared and distributed instruc- 
tions, lecture charts, handbooks, guides, 
and manuals covering all phases of 
handling and utilizing meat and fat to 
981 camps, posts, stations, and air bases 
throughout the U. S. 

3. Revised and brought up-to-date the 
meat section of TM-405, “The Army 
Cook,” and wrote the meat recipe sec- 
tion of TM-412, “Army Recipes.” 

4. Gave 3,953 meat lecture-demonstra- 
tions to officers, mess sergeants, meat 
cutters, cooks, and student cooks at 
366 camps, posts, stations, and air bases 
in the nine Service Commands. Many 
of the stations were given from five to 
ten repeat programs during the five 
years. 

5. Trained 749 men in uniform as 
regional meat specialists, and trained 
144 men in uniform as meat instructors 


for parent and branch Cooks’ and 
Bakers’ Schools in the nine Service 
Commands. 


6. Handled the meat instruction at 
nearly every conference of Food Serv- 
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Pollock Honored by Army; 
Color 


TV Proves Success 


ice supervisors, food consultants, and 
mess officers conducted from 1940 to 
1945 by Army Service Forces, Army 
Air Forces, and the Transportation 
Corps. 

7. Instigated and promoted the estab- 
lishment of central meat cutting shops 
at Army posts. 

8. Promoted the use of low tempera- 
tures in meat cookery throughout the 
Army. 

9. Discouraged the issue of frozen 
carcass meat at post commissaries. 

10. Installed 91 exhibits at leading 
fairs and expositions featuring the 
soldier’s diet and other timely informa- 
tion about the handling and use of meat 
in the Army. 

The Meat Board has the unique dis- 
tinction of staging the first full hour 
meat program ever to be presented on 
color television. This event took place 
at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, on Au- 
gust 3. 

Augie Ring televised a full hour meat 
lecture-demonstration in color. At its 
conclusion station personnel and view- 
ers alike acclaimed the use of color in 
meat programming as an outstanding 
success. 


Ring used lamb, beef, veal and pork 
in his demonstration. Preliminary to 
the actual demonstration, Mr. Ring 
stated that the colors of the meats 
used were very carefully checked as 
well as the color of the clothing worn 
and the display material used. The 
light intensity in the case of color tel- 
evision is approximately twice that of 
the light used in black and white 
presentations, he reported. 


About Our July Cover 


“When the July issue of the National 
Wool Grower arrived, we were surprised 
and pleased to see the picture of one of 
our two trucks with the ‘Eat More Lamb’ 
poster on it used on your front cover,” 
writes Mrs. John D. O’Connor of Klam- 
ath Falls, Oregon. 

We were glad to know that the owners 
of the trucks are John D. O’Connor and 
his son, Dan J. and John M. 

“John D.,” continued Mrs. O’Con- 
nor, “has raised sheep for 35 years in 
Klamath County, Oregon and northern 
California. The sheep are summered in 
Oregon and the breeding ewes are 
shipped each fall to Maxwell, California, 
for early lambing. We also fatten lambs 
for market at the Oregon ranches, so 
perhaps it was a load of lambs going to 
market that Assistant Secretary Marsh 
photographed. 

“Putting the poster, which is fluor- 
escent at night, on the trucks was 
our son Dan’s idea. It has attracted 
attention from Portland to San Francis- 
co. We think it is good advertising for 
our industry—don’t you?” 

We certainly do, and it’s a fine example 
of self-help, too. 





FAIRGROUNDS 
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STUDS. .... 





Sheep Producers 


plan now to attend the 


VERNAL RAM SALE 


Colonel Earl O. Walter, Auctioneer 


We have 300 choice blackface and whiteface rams consigned. There will be 
REGISTERED RAMS . . 


For Catalog write Vernal Ram Sale, Vernal, Utah 


VERNAL, UTAH 
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. and RANGE RAMS 























Report: AUGUST LAMB MARKET 

















































LAUGHTER lamb prices dropped 

considerably early in August, as 
from $2 to $4 less per hundredweight 
was paid for quality offerings than a 
year ago. 

Market supplies of slaughter lambs 
increased somewhat over last year’s 
offerings—but not enough to explain 
the sharp decrease in prices. The early 
August price break kept prices low 
throughout the month. There was a 
sharp advance the second week, due to 
stronger dressed lamb prices. But high 
carcass prices the third week did not 
prevent another drop in live prices. 
And no substantial recovery in slaugh- 
ter lamb prices is foreseen until the 
peak marketing season has ended ac- 
cording to packer and USDA reports. 

From $1 to $3 less was paid for 
slaughter lamb offerings in August 
than in July. Choice and prime slaugh- 
ter lambs brought from $17.50 to $22 
at major public markets in August. 
The latter price was paid for few offer- 
ings, then only at Omaha and Denver. 
Bulk of sales for this class of lambs 
was from $19 to $20 at midwestern 
markets and from $18 to $19 at Ogden. 

Good and choice slaughter lambs 
reached a $15.50 low at Fort Worth, and 
a brief $22 high at Chicago. Bulk of 
sales in this class were made from $19 
to $20 at midwestern markets and from 
$18 to $19 at Ogden. 

More demand prevailed for feeder 
lambs, and prices increased as August 
progressed. Prices of feeder lambs are 
expected to “firm up” within the next 
few weeks. Short feed supplies will 
probably keep western feeders from 
buying as many feeder lambs as usual. 
Corn Belt feeders, however, are ex- 
pected to make strong bids, since many 
made larger profits than usual last 
winter. Total demand for feeder lambs 
will depend largely on pasture condi- 
tions in the Corn Belt area later in the 
fall. 

August prices for feeders were large- 
ly from $15 to $18, with some lower 
prices being paid at Forth Worth and 
Ogden, and higher prices at Omaha 
and Denver. 

Slaughter ewe prices remained 
steady during the month. Good and 
choice offerings brought from $3.50 to 
$5.50, with both the high and the low 
at the Chicago market. Bulk of sales 
for these ewes were from $4 to $4.75. 
Cull and utility ewe offerings bulked 
from $3 to $4. 
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Early August Break 
Keeps Prices Down 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


Texas 


Late month rains aided sheepmen in 
many, though scattered, parts of Texas. 
Earlier August dry spells caused much 
livestock selling because of the short 
feed supply. Short water supplies 
meant hauling water to livestock. 

Several thousand lambs were report- 
ed sold at $15 and $16, both for imme- 
diate and September delivery. Late in 
August, sales made on feeder lambs 
were also around $15 and $16 for im- 
mediate delivery. One band was report- 
ed at $16.50 for October delivery. 


Idaho 


Country sales of range slaughter 
spring lambs throughout the month 
were largely at $18 to $18.50 for choice 
and prime wooled offerings, mainly for 
immediate delivery; however, some 
bids were sharply lower. 


Nevada 

Many feeder lambs sold throughout 
the month from $13 to $13.50. Some 
late month sales of fat spring lambs 
were at $17 and $17.50. A few early 
month purchases were made at $17 for 
wether lambs and $20 for ewe lambs, 
these mostly in feeder flesh. 


California 

Choice clover pastured spring lambs 
with mostly number one and fall shorn 
pelts sold from $17 to $18 during Au- 
gust. A few sorted loads reached 
$18.50. Some good and choice offerings 
brought $16.50 to $17. Mountain spring 
lambs contracted early in August at 
$16.50, mostly in feeder flesh and for 





near term delivery. Late month moun- 
tain spring lambs sold at $17, straight 
across on fat and feeders. 


Colorado 


Sizable numbers of sheep and lambs 
moved from Colorado into the wheat 
pastures of western Kansas during 
August. Interest on feeder lambs im- 
proved considerably during the month, 
despite the early-month sharp break in 
fat lamb prices at the Denver terminal, 

Early sales of feeder lambs in the 
San Luis Valley of Colorado were from 
$15 to $15.75. Later in the month, good 
and choice feeder lamb offerings 
brought from $16 to $17.50, the latter 
price included some mixed fats and 
feeders. Over 15,000 head of Western 
Slope Colorado feeder lambs were re- 
portedly contracted by a north Colorado 
finisher for early October delivery, the 
price to be determined at a later date. 

Some choice and prime spring West- 
ern Slope slaughter lambs _ brought 
$18.25 late in the month; some reported 
at $18.50, but unconfirmed. 


Wyoming 


Early in August in the Rawlins- 
Casper area, 5,000 50-to-55 pound feeder 
lambs sold at $15.75 to $16.50, for im- 
mediate delivery to Nebraska. Later 
in the month, several thousand Wyo- 
ming feeders were contracted for fall 
delivery at $17.50. 

Some ewe lambs sold at $17.50, and 
around 1,200 head of two and three- 
year-old breeding ewes sold from $17 
to $20 per head in northern Wyoming 
for October 1 delivery. 


Northwest 


Prices were fairly strong until the 
early August break. Country trading 
and contracting then subsided, as grow- 
ers refused to take lower prices for 
their offerings. 

Prices perked up somewhat later in 
the month and choice and prime slaugh- 
ter lamb offerings sold from $17 to 
$18.50. A band of fat lambs brought 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. S. Inspected 1954 1953 
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$17.25, with a three percent shrink. 
Some $17 bids were refused. 

Some 2,300 mixed black and white- 
faced wether feeder lambs sold in Ore- 
gon from $15 to $15.50. Bands of mixed 
fat and feeder lambs sold from $16.50 
to $17.25, for immediate to September 
delivery. 

During August 500 head of good 
quality, fleshy white-faced yearling 
ewes moved at $25 per head f.o.b., im- 
mediate delivery. A few loads of mixed 
grade slaughter ewes sold from $3 to 
$3.50, and some aged breeding ewes 
brought $6 per head. 


Packers Help Sought 


ECAUSE of the demoralized condi- 

tion of the lamb market and the low 
prices being realized by lamb producers, 
Secretary J. M. Jones of the National 
Wool Growers Association, at the re- 
quest of the Lamb Promotion Commit- 
tee, sent the following telegram to 
twenty-two lamb processors throughout 
the country on August 23: 

Early and continuing break in 
lamb prices is demoralizing the ~ 
sheep industry. A minimum of 
twenty cents per pound at country 
points is absolutely necessary to 
keep the industry solvent. Drought, 
high feed costs and other factors 
make it impossible to withstand 
the low prices experienced since 
late June. Even though choice car- 
casses reported New York are im- 
proving this has not been reflected 
in live prices. The industry urges 
your wholehearted cooperation to 
reverse this price trend. Would ap- 
preciate a push from you, also what 
you think would help remedy situa- 
tion. 

Upon receipt of the above wire, Mr. 
Garvey Haydon of Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, telephoned Secretary 
Jones, that Armour was deeply con- 
cerned over the lamb market condition. 
He felt it would continue to be poor 
for the next week or week and a half. 
He reported that he had just returned 
from the East where he contacted sev- 
eral heads of large merchandisers of 
lamb and explained the condition in the 
sheep industry to them. They were all 
very courteous and sympathetic and 
Mr. Haydon felt sure they will give 
the housewife every opportunity to buy 
lamb at ‘their markets. Mr. Haydon 
also wired all of Armour’s plant man- 
agers, district managers and sales man- 
agers, asking their help in developing 
new outlets for lamb. They also are 
contacting chain store managers per- 
sonally, asking their help in promoting 
lamb consumption. Contacts also are 
being made by Armour’s with restau- 
rants and hotels to secure more fre- 
quent “play-up” of lamb on their menus. 

Mr. Garland Russell of Swift & Com- 
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pany, Chicago, likewise telephoned 
Secretary Jones advising that Swift 
and Company was alerting all of their 
salesmen and they would do what they 
could to alleviate the problem. He re- 
ported they planned to take 5,000 car- 
casses a week off the New York market 
and place them throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Harry Bourne of Wilson & Com- 
pany at Omaha wired assurance that 
they have been and will continue to do 
everything in their power to help keep 
the western sheep industry solvent, be- 
cause they realize what affects the 
sheepmen will eventually affect Wilson 
& Co. He had spent, he said, the last 
three weeks of July traveling through- 
out the East trying to stimulate and 
promote their sales program to better 
their dressed lamb realizations. 

Mr. H. J. Dethlefs of the Cudahy 
Packing Company at Omaha wired they 


have been and will continue to do every- 
thing they can on the lamb situation. 

Oscar Mayer and Company, Madison, 
Wisconsin, in a telegram stated they 
sympathized with the critical price sit- 
uation in the sheep industry and would 
cooperate and help to effect improve- 
ment. 

J. L. Olson, vice president of Geo. A. 
Hormel and Company, wrote the fol- 
lowing: 

“We will certainly do everything in 
our power to slaughter and merchandise 
lamb to the best of our ability. In this 
way, it seems to me we will be doing all 
possible for us as a packer to do in 
producing the prices which will be at- 
tractive to the grower. 

“You undoubtedly are well aware of 
the fact that present levels of both the 
live lambs and the dressed meat are 
higher than a year ago about this same 
time.” 


LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 





Lamb in New Fall Fashion 
Stuffed Acorn Squash 
French Green Beans 

Combination Salad 
Assorted Rolls 
Butter or Margarine 
Baked Pears with Caramel Sauce 


Coffee Milk 
STUFFED ACORN SQUASH 
2 cups ground cooked lamb 
3 acorn squash 
1 tablespoon minced onion 
14 cup dry bread crumbs 
Milk or gravy to moisten 


1 tablespoon melted butter or mar- 

garine 

Cut acorn squash in half lengthwise 
and remove seeds. Place cut surface 
down in baking pan. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (375°F.) for 30 minutes. 
Combine meat, onion, bread crumbs 
and enough milk or gravy to moisten. 
Turn squash, cut side up, and fill with 
meatmixture. Brush cut surface of 
squash with melted butter or mar- 
garine. Reduce oven temperature to 
350° F. and bake 20 minutes or until 
squash is done. 6 servings. 
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As nell 


I always have been a believer in ad- 
vertising our products. It is through 
honest advertising and use that the 
consumer learns of the quality and 
value of the products we produce. 

Some people are prejudiced. They 
believe that all meat from sheep is just 
mutton. If we tell them, and show them, 
that good tender lamb is delicious, we 
will get a better price for it. 

There is not so much prejudice about 
wool, but we should advertise its values. 

—Sebastian Etulain 
Ellensburg, Washington 


The self-help program seems to be a 
step in the right direction. There is a 
great need for lamb promotion and ad- 
vertising. Many people have never eaten 
lamb or mutton. I believe this could be 
remedied through an advertising cam- 
paign. 

—Russell Higgins 
Yoder, Colorado 


Self-help seems to be a good program 
I would suggest that its administrators 
insist on effective advertising when 
spending the grower’s dollar 


—Lloyd Herring 
Ballinger, Texas 


I approve the self-help program out- 
lined at the Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association re- 
cently in Flagstaff, Arizona. 

—Emery King 
Richfield, Utah 


I am not interested in the “self-help” 
program. 
—Reuben Johnson 
Smoot, Wyoming 





THE 
HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I'm In Demand... 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 
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I think the “self-help” program is a 
very good thing, as far as promotion 
goes, to improve the demand for our 
products. This would be a satisfactory 
method of collecting promotion funds. 
But I do not believe in a Government 
controlled incentive price or promotion 
program. 

—Joe Barinaga 
Castleford, Idaho 


I think the self-help proposal is a 
workable program which in time will 
be of great benefit to the welfare of 
the sheep business as a whole. 

—Cyril Kane 
Rumford, South Dakota 


I think it is a very good idea. There 
are many places where lamb and wool 
could be used where they’re not being 
used now. Advertising seems to be the 
only way this can be brought about. 

I am not very much in favor of any 
kind of a Government program, as the 
administrative cost is usually too much, 
compared to what the farmer and 
rancher receive. 

However, maybe through an adver- 
tising program the demand for lamb 
and wool can be expanded so that the 
industry can stand on its own two feet. 

'—Clarke Murnion 
Brusett, Montana 


I think it would be all right if wool 
and lamb were advertised more than 
they are. 

—H. W. Kunsman 
Reva, South Dakota 


Why should we spend money adver- 
tising wool and lambs? 

First, if we advertise lamb, beef will 
have to advertise* and also pork. What 
will we gain in the long run except to 
give advertisers a job. 

A farmer usually raises more than 
just one product, so if he advertises one, 
he hurts his other product. If he ad- 
vertises both, the advertising business 
is the only one to benefit. 

—Austin Heuschkel 
Carbondale, Colorado 


*A big beef promotion program is now 
being conducted. 


I have not fully investigated the me- 
chanics of the self-help plan; so am not 
in a position to give my views as of 


What is your reaction to the 
“self-help” program that will be 
available to growers under the 
wool section of the Agricultural 
Act? 


this time. Promotion of our products, 
of course, is basically desirable. 
—John Barinaga 
Boise, Idaho 


I think the “self-help” proposal is the 
only smart thing we have done in years, 
The only other way promotion can be 
handled is by collecting from wool sales 
which would not be popular. As for 
depending on donations, that does not 
work. I am very much in favor of the 
“self-help” program. 

—W. C. Treat 
Roswell, New Mexico 


I think it would be a fine thing if 
more money were used for advertising 
and promotion, especially in promoting 
the use of lamb and mutton in our west- 
ern cities. 

I for one would be in favor of giving 
five percent of all incentive payments 
for wool and lamb promotion and adver- 
tising. 

A lot of people have the idea they 
do not like lamb or mutton, and won't 
try it. But if it were properly intro- 
duced it might make a whale of a dif- 
ference to the fast diminishing sheep 
industry. 

—W. E. Karinen 
Fruitdale, South Dakota 


TRANSIT CHARGES TO BE 
LOWERED 


The feed-in-transit charges on live- 
stock are being reduced from $11.34 to 
$7 per car. The lower rate will not be 
subject to the 15 percent freight rate in- 
crease. While decision on the reduction 
is still pending in some territories and 
on some lines, it is generally believed 
that the deduction will be made effec- 
tive by September 20, 1954, from all 
points west of the Missouri River. 


STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL will 
prevent and cure stiff lamb 


disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


MONTICELLO, 
ILLINOIS 
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In For Idaho Contest 


“Nothing measures up to Wool’ is 
the theme of this year’s “Make It Your- 
self—With Wool” contest, it was an- 
nounced at the meeting of the Idaho 
Wool Growers Auxiliary, August 4 at 
the home of Mrs. T. C. Bacon, Jerome, 
Idaho. 

Mrs. J. W. Robertson, Twin Falls, 
State president, said that Governor Len 
Jordan had proclaimed the week of 
August 22 as “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool Week.” 

It was announced that 25 entries had 
been received for the contest. The dis- 
trict elimination contest will be held 
in October at Jerome, Lewiston, Pres- 
ton, and Caldwell. District Chairmen 
are: Mrs. Clyde R. Bacon, Jerome, cen- 
tral; Mrs. Chester Loveland, Pocatello, 
southern, western, and Mrs. Bernadine 
Tudder, Lewiston, northern. 

Mrs. Earl S. Wright, Dubois, national 
first vice president, was present. State 
officers present were Mrs. Robertson, 
Mrs. Clyde R. Bacon, vice president; 
and Mrs. Ray Lincoln, Twin Falls, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Following the meeting a tea was held 
at the home of Mrs. J. H. Breckenridge 
with Mrs. Clyde Bacon assisting. 

Wednesday evening the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association and the Auxiliary 
held their annual banquet at the Turf 
Club. 

—Mrs. Ray W. Lincoln 
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Pictured at left are 
the officers present 
at the Idaho Auxil- 
iary contest meeting. 
Left to right, Mrs. 
Earl S. Wright, Du- 
bois, National first 
vice president; State 
officers Mrs. Robert- 
son; Mrs. Clyde R. 
Bacon, vice president, 
and Mrs. Ray Lincoln, 
secretary-treasurer, 


Entries Start Coming CONTEST NEWS 


IN WASHINGTON 


From the State of Washington comes 
word that the Auxiliary is very active 
in their promotion work. Mrs. J. W. 
Hans, State president, sent the follow- 
ing message to her State members: 

“The story is told of an old Scot who 
prayed regularly every morning, ‘Lord, 
keep me alive as long as I live.’ This 
expresses the wish of our Auxiliary 
that we may be alert each day to more 
and better use of wool and lamb. 

“We are proud of our progress in the 
‘Make It Yourself—With Wool Contest,’ 
but success in the past does not excuse 
apathy in the present. The education 
in wool that contestants receive will 
benefit them, as well as the sheepmen, 
indefinitely, -for they not only learn 
to sew with wool but they learn to 
appreciate and judge the quality, 
adaptability and supremacy of wool. 

“This knowledge will guide them in 
selecting ready made garments, furni- 
ture, rugs, draperies or any other wool 
article. For you know as well as I that 
when one becomes really acquainted 
with wool, there is no substitute.” 

This message was sent out in a cir- 
cular from Pearl Brady, Office of Coffin 
Sheep Company, Yakima. The circular 
points out the things which a sheep- 
man can do “Individually and Alone, 
In His Community, Through Organiza- 
tion” for the sheep business, and served 
as fine promotion in their State. 






TEXAS GROUP BUSY 
WITH “MISS WOOL” 


The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association and Auxiliary have been 
busy with their “Miss Wool” promotion 
program. Many entries have been re- 
ceived and it won’t be long before “Miss 
Wool for 1955” is selected. 

The Miss Wool Show is to be held in 
San Angelo, Texas, September Ist to 
4th. Mr. Max F. Schmitt, president of 
The Wool Bureau, is to be one of the 
judges. We are happy to have him visit 
Texas and to be with us for the show. 

—Mrs. Walter L. Pfluger 


Oregon Funds 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Ore- 
gon Wool Growers Association received 
$975 from the sale of two rams at the 
Oregon Ram Sale held at Pendleton, 
August 16. 


The rams were donated by B. B. Bur- 
roughs, Homedale, Idaho and Julien 
Arrien, Vale, Oregon. The McGregor 
Land and Livestock Company, Harper, 
Washington, purchased the Burroughs 
Ram for $150 and Mrs. Loula Humph- 
reys, Kimberly, Oregon, the Arrien 
Ram for $100. Donors were: Harold 
Cohn, Heppner; W. H. Steiwer, Fossil; 
Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton; 
Floyd T. Fox, Silverton; Gaylord Mad- 
ison, Echo; Dave Waddell, Amity; 
Peter Obiague, Burns; Frank Wilkin- 
son, Heppner; Floyd Edwards, Albany; 
Julien Arrien, Vale; George Rugg, 
Heppner; Paul Quimby, Halsey, and 
Lewis Livestock Co. 

At the Willamette Ram Sale in Al- 
bany, a ram was donated by Ronald 
Hogg of Salem and sold to James J. 
Hill, Junction City, for $180 with the 
following donors bringing the sum to 
$241: Willamette Valley Ram Sale, Al- 
vin Hartley, Silverton; C. M. Hubbard 
and Son, Junction City; Eugene Hub- 
bard, Corvallis; Carrol and Ethel 
Fountain, Eugene. 

The ladies of the Oregon Auxiliary 
met at the Pendleton Hotel for lunch 
followed by an Executive Committee 
meeting. President Maude Schroeder, 
Baker, presided. Mrs. Alvin Hartley, 
Silverton, vice president and director 
of the “Make It Yourself—With Wool” 
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Contest reported many entries coming 
in and announced plans for the contest 
finals to be held in Portland during 
the Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition. It was voted to again spon- 
sor a booth at the Pacific International. 
The annual meeting was announced 
for Roseburg, November 11, 12, 13. 
Executive members attending were 
Mrs. Schroeder, Mrs. Alvin Hartley, 
Mrs. Olive Wellmen, Baker (secretary- 
treasurer), Mrs. Floyd Fox, Silverton; 
Mrs. Peter Obiague, Burns; Mrs. A. S. 
Boyd, Baker; Mrs. Mac Hoke, Pendle- 
ton, hostess at the luncheon, and 15 
members from over the State. 


AROUND THE RANGE 
COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 42) 


are coming off the range about five 
pounds lighter, on the average, than 
last year. 

I just sold my fine wool for $1.55, 
clean basis, at Portland. The half-blood 
wool in the clip brought $1.45 and the 
quarter and three-eighths, $1.18. The 
clip should net me 64 cents a pound. 

—Mervin DeRuwe 


WYOMING 


Temperatures averaged slightly below 
normal. Precipitation very light in most 
sections; some locally heavy rains, mostly 
in southeast. Grain harvest almost com- 
pleted. 


Smoot, Lincoln County 
August 16, 1954 


We have a good hay crop, but the grain 
froze. I’d like to know why we can’t get 
some grain from the Government, as the 
south end of our county is doing. Al- 
though we lost our grain crop by frost, 
it’s a loss just the same as if it had been 
by drought. I think the stockmen in this 
area are entitled to get the Government 
grain too. 

Our lambs will come off the range in 
average condition. We’ve had sufficient 
moisture in some places and the feed 
has been good. 

—Reuben Johnson 
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THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
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Vibriosis Committee 


Allocates Funds 


R. B. T. Simms, Chief, Animal Dis- 

ease and Parasite Research Branch, 
Agricultural Research Service, and 
other officials of this branch met in 
Denver July 26-27 with the Vibriosis 
Committee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the Vibriosis Tech- 
nical Committee. The main purpose of 
the meeting, Dr. Simms said, was to 
determine the best use of the funds 
available to the Agricultural Research 
Service for supplementing and aug- 
menting vibriosis research which the 
National Wool Growers Association 
committee already has under way. 
Members of the Technical Committee 
reported on various projects now being 
carried on in the States of Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, Utah and Idaho. 

The Technical Committee met follow- 
ing the first day’s meeting and dis- 
cussed recommendations for the best 
use of Agricultural Research funds 
which will total approximately $15,000. 
They decided to recommend that the 
$15,000 be divided into three equal por- 
tions and allocated to the experiment 
stations of Montana, Utah and Colorado 
for use as follows: 

1. Montana is to employ a serologist 
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with its $5,000 to carry on serology 
needs of the project; 

2. The $5,000 allocated to Utah is to 
be used for the employment of person- 
nel to assist Dr. Wayne Binns in cul- 
turing mucous from the sheaths of rams 
that are suspected of being infected; 

3. Colorado will use its $5,000 for 
bacteriological work on rams and ewes 
in the project under way in that State. 

Research work on these projects is 
to be on a five-year basis. The National 
Wool Growers Association Vibriosis 
Committee as well as Dr. Simms and 
his associates approved the recom- 
mendations of the Technical Commit- 
tee. A. H. Caine, chairman of the Wool 
Growers’ committee, and other com- 
mittee members commended Dr. Simms 
for his liberal offer of cooperation. 

The Technical Committee will meet 
during September to discuss use of the 
$17,500 of 9b3 funds which will also be 
available for vibriosis work. These are 
also Federal funds, which are to be 
used through experiment stations. 

With local funds already being used 
on vibriosis projects instituted by the 
National Wool Growers Association’s 
Vibriosis Committee, as well as the 
$15,000 of Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice funds, discussed at Denver, and the 
9b3 funds, it is anticipated that a total 
of approximately $78,500 will be avail- 
able during the current fiscal year to 
further research on the control of 
vibrionic abortions in sheep. 

The following attended the meeting: 
Wayne Binns, Experiment Station, 
U.S.A.C., Logan, Utah; Chas. G. Grey, 
Office of Experiment Stations, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; E. A. Tunnicliff, Mon- 
tana Veterinary Research Laboratory, 
Bozeman, Montana; B. T. Simms, 
U.S.D.A., Beltsville, Maryland; E. &. 
Marsh, Assistant Secretary, N.W.G.A., 
Salt Lake City, Utah; A. H. Caine, Idaho 
State Sheep Commission, Boise, Idaho; 
H. W. Schoening, U.S.D.A., Beltsville, 
Maryland; W. R. Graham, Colorado 
A & M College, Ft. Collins, Colorado; 
M. N. Riemenschneider, Veterinarian, 
State of Colorado, Denver, Colorado; 
Rue Jensen, Colorado A & M College, 
Ft. Collins, Colorado; J. F. Ryff, Wyo- 
ming State Veterinary Laboratory, Lar- 
amie, Wyoming; M. V. Hatch, N.W.G.A., 
Panguitch, Utah; Lloyd H. Scrivner, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; 
James O. Tucker, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyoming; A. A. Good- 
man, Colorado A & M College, Ft. Col- 
lins, Colorado; Gordon W. Roberstad, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming; Archie H. Frank, Animal Disease 
Station, Beltsville, Maryland; C. A. 
Mauthe, Animal Disease Station, Belts- 
ville, Maryland; Everett E. Shuey, 
Montana Wool Growers Assn., Helena, 
Montana; C. L. Davis, U.S.D.A., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


The National Wool Grower 
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When spring rolls round again 
will you have the kind of lamb 
crops and wool clips that put 
money in your pocket? The num- 
ber and kind of lambs you have 
may depend on how you feed 
your ewes over the winter. 


The ewe has three big jobs — 
she must keep up her own body, 
grow wool, and feed the unborn 
lamb. When range is sparse and 
temperatures tumble, that’s when 
your flock needs the right ration 
to carry them through. 


VARIETY in Purina Range 


_ Checkers furnishes the carbohy- 


drates needed for heat and 
energy... supplies protein for 
wool and body growth and repro- 
duction... helps get big lamb 
crops and make lots of milk. 
That’s why thousands of sheep- 
men feed Purina Range Checkers 
year after year. 


Try research and ranch proved 
Range Checkers and see for your- 
self the big difference VARIETY 
makes. See your Purina Dealer at 
the Store with the Checkerboard 
Sign—before you buy or book 
your winter feed supply. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver * Pocatello * Minneapolis 
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When Spring 


Comes Again... 


Scene photographed at Philip Coyne’s 
Bonny Ranch, Jonesboro, Oregon. 








Makes a Big Difference 
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Thanks to You, 
HE 124 -m 14 states, who paid $150,922.50 for the 1247 quality rams sold in the 1954 
National 


1 Sale. We want to acknowledge our appreciation to all of you buyers because your 


support of this event makes possible increased effort on our part to improve the economy of the sheep 
industry: 





D. Addley, Duchesne, Utah 

Vance W. Aagard, Fountain Green, Utah 
John Archabal, Boise, Idaho 

J. H. Allen, Draper, Utah 

Anthony Ashby, American Fork, Utah 
Chris Anderson, Sheridan, Montana 

Ray Anchordoguy, Red Bluff, California 

W. Eugene Allred, Fountain Green, Utah 
Matthias Allred, Fountain Green, Utah 

T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 

Voyle Bagley, Aurora, Utah 

W. A. Banks & Son, Vernal, Utah 

J. R. Broadbent, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Clyce Broadbent, Heber, Utah 

Belmar Ranch, Denver, Colorado 

Robert Byram & Sons, Ogden, Utah 

Leo Bertagnole, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Geo. L. Beal, Ephraim, Utah 

Joseph |. Beck, Spring City, Utah 
Warren Cogdill, Slater, Colorado 

S. E. Curry, Plainview, Texas 

Myron D. Child, Springville, Utah 

Bert T. Coleman, Heber, Utah 

Nick Chournos, Tremonton, Utah 
Colorado A. & M. College, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
Gaston Carricaburu, Geneva, Idaho 
Continental Live Stock Co., Cokeville, Wyoming 
Carl T. Cox & Sons, Cedar City, Utah 
Devereaux, Burke & Sheridan, Hoover, So. Dakota 
L. C. Draper, Brashear, Missouri 

J. H. Dredge, Malad, Idaho 

Ralph Davis, Lehi, Utah 

Mace E. Davis, Norwood, Colorado 

Mary Donohoe, Fishtail, Montana 

Edwin R. DeKay, Pocatello, Idaho 

Lloyd N. Davis, Brigham City, Utah 
Dearth Jamieson Sheep Co., Eden, Wyoming 
W. H. Elkington, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Ercanbrack & Son, Provo, Utah 

Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
John Etcheverry, Ogden, Utah 


Gaston Erramouspe, Rock Springs, Wyoming 

Ellison Ranching Co., Elko, Nevada 

J. O. Fawcett & Sons, Henefer, Utah 

L. W. Fitzgerald, Draper, Utah 

John Flint, Brigham City, Utah 

D. Fairbanks, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Gerald Flanagan, Junction City, Oregon 

H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho 

Athel B. Fitzgerald, Heber City, Utah 

L. Clifton Goble, Nephi, Utah 

John M. Garro, Rupert, Idaho 

Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah 

Hartley Stock Farm, Page, North Dakota 

Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 

John R. Holman, Montrose, Coloraco 

Hatch Eros. Co., Woods Cross, Utah 

Neville Hunsaker, Tremonten, Utah 

Roy Heise, Gardnerville, Nevada 

R. E. Hughes, Nicolaus, California 

Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 

Jos. Ray Hopkin, Coalville, Utah 

Chas. F. Jacobs, Montrose, Colorado 

C. W. Jackson, Rebel Creek, Nevada 

J & H Livestock Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Warren Johnson, Spearfish, South Dakota 

J. W. Jarvis & Son, Durango, Colorado 

Harry Katseanes, Blackfoot, Idaho 

Clarence Keller, Ogden, Utah 

Kippen Brothers, Morgan, Utah 

Chas. R. Kippen & Sons, Morgan, Utah 

John Kelly, Red Lodge, Montana 

Mabel Liskey, Klamath Falls, Oregon 

Ernest F. Langholf, Walden, Colorado 

Ralph Longfellow, Council, Idaho 

McCoy Brothers, Vernal, Utah 

M. N. Moon, Springville, Utah 

Elgin Mellor, Fayette, Utah 

F. F. Montoya, Lap!lata, New Mexico 

E. P. Morgan, Riverton, Utah 

John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Inc., Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah 

Marsing Brothers, Price, Utah 


Mau Sheep Company, Kemmerer, Wyoming 

C. D. Michaelson, Logan, Utah 

Oly P. Nelson, Corinne, Utah 

H. J. Newton, Magna, Utah 

Byron C. Ottosen, Meeker, Colorado 

Olsen Bros., Spanish Fork, Utah 

Tom Powers, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Wm. Powers, Carter, Wyoming 

Willard Petersen, Hyrum, Utah 

Chas. Reed, La Sal, Utah 

A'fred Rosa, Pocatello, Idaho 

Rebins Investment Co., Kaysville, Utah 

L. W. Roberts, Cokeville, Wyoming 

B. H. Rebison, Ely, Nevada 

Robison & Sorensen, Elko, Nevada 

R. C. Rich Sheep Co., Soda Springs, Idaho 

Ellis Richins, Coalville, Utah 

Neal Snyder, Norwood, Colorado 

L. M. Sanders, Glenwood Springs, Colorado 

Carl H. Seely, Meeker, Colorado 

Smith Bros. Sheep Co., Lee, Nevada 

Albert Smith Investment Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Charles Stratton, Rawlins, Wyoming 

Bill Smith, Boise, [daho 

Emory C. Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah 

E. K. Strate, Spring City, Utah 

G. E. Stanfield, Weiser, Icaho 

Thousand Peaks Livestock Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Angelo Trayis, Pocatello, Idaho 

Thorley Brothers, Cedar City, Utah 

W. P. Tanner, Ogden, Utah 

Chas. Vivion, Rawlins, Wyoming 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 

R. E. Winn, Nephi, Utah 

Farrell T. Wankier, Levan, Utah 

Washington State College, Pullman, Washington 

T. Tracy Wright, Sait Lake City, Utah 

Willard H. Warren, Fairpoint, South Dakota 

Rulon S. Woed, Cedar City, Utah 

Lem Wilson, Jr., Grangeville, Idaho 

R. Thaoe Wright, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Eud Wilson, Lucile, Idaho 


We'll see you at the 40th National Ram Sale 
Coliseum—Ogden, Utah-Aug. 18 & 19, 1955 
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